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WHY UZZELL? ; 
2 


Judging from the letters I read daily from writers over the country, this space 
should be devoted to answering this question: why Uzzell? Modesty is a subtle 
form of hypocrisy and is not good for the nervous system. Candor, moreover, is 
one of the secrets of good writing. So—here we go! © 


Baffling rejections, long labors without results, and doubt as to your basic 
abilities stir you to think about securing professional help. You look through this 
magazine and possibly others and face all the beckoning offers; money is 
involved, time, postage. What to do? 


If you have read my books or talked to anyone who has been helped by us, 
you'll know what to do: you'll write to the Uzzells. If you have only heard about 
us, seen our names on this page perhaps, you may hesitate. If you are one of 
these, I submit: 


1. Help worth money can be given only by a person with an excep- 
tional education who has also been an editor (Collier's), has published his own 
work in leading magazines (Satevepost, Collier's, etc.), understands and likes 
writers, is capable of genuine enthusiasm for what they're doing, and is down- 


right, fearlessly honest in all he says. Note these qualifications carefully. Seek . 


» 


them elsewhere if you wish but you'll waste time. 


2. The Uzzells have a reputation to protect in every line they write. 
Leading authors, editors, publishers recommend us. Such magazines as The 
New Yorker and Tomorrow have published articles commenting favorably on 
our teaching. 


3. Results! On this page you have often heard the story of successful, 
Uzzell-trained writers. Two months ago Margo Fischer told you of her work with 
us. Today a letter from Margo tells me that one of her articles is scheduled for 
June 17th appearance in Collier's. The complete story of Uzzell successes can 
be found in our “Literary Services” pamphlet described below. 
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4. We don't try to combine agency selling with criticism.. We send our 
writers who are ready to sell to the established agents in New York. I have been 


a literary agent myself and know that one job is enough. Our job is preparing x 
writers for selling connections. 2 


q 


5. We are prompt. 

If you want to see for yourself what Uzzell help means, send us some of your 
work: $5 for an editorial appraisal, $10 for a collaborative criticism; these fees for 
manuscripts up to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter. For those who know 
their trouble is plotting, our Fundamentals of Fiction is recommended. 

If you're in no hurry, send for our pamphlet, “Literary Services’. It will 
come promptly; no cost to you; no fooling; no get-famous-quick literature 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS 


© 
© 
© 
ie 
NEWS FOR NOVELISTS! APPROVED BY VETERANS 
® 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 





The first edition of “The Technique of ADMINISTRATION FOR GI 
The Novel” which I wrote for Lippin- ENROLLMENTS 


cott’s has sold out and I am offering a 


new edition. The new book in ge THOMAS H. UZZELL 
paper cover and strongly bound is CAMELIA WwW. UZZELL 


priced at $1.75 instead of the former 
$3.50. Indispensable for novelists. Sold BRENT ASHABRANNER 


only by us. Orders promptly filled. | gait WATER « OKLAHOMA 
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Nothing is Kighter 
fora Writer ! 
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The all-new < 7 


Smith-Corona ; 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


It’s America’s new favorite in portables * Nineteen new features! 


...and the ideal “writer’s typewriter”! * Twenty-one Smith-Corona 

Hasasmooth, responsive “office machine” exclusives | 

action—so fast it’s almost impossible to * Full-size Office Typewriter 

jam the keys . . . yet, it’s light, compact Keyboard! 

and completely portable. Get the full * Easiest Margin-Set 

story on its many advantages — see it, system ever offered on a 
portable! 


try it, at your Smith-Corona Dealer’s! 


LCSMITH& CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 








The Warrer’s Dioest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the A bile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 30, No. 8. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 











The Youngsters Cught To Know Better 


Sir: 

Mr. Macfadden shook his head with pity 
when he noticed in the May Wrirer’s Dicest 
that out of 8 pages of pictures about the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 6 of them were cigarette 
propaganda. No wonder editors don’t live long, 
and writers an even shorter time! That picture 
on page 24 of cigarette sucking Robert Fuoss 
and Ben Hibbs is discouraging to any health- 
minded patriot. Macfadden will bet that neither 
Fuoss nor Hibbs will reach 70 years of age. 

Ep Bonin, Mng. Editor, 

B. Macfadden’s Health Review 
News Building, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


We'll Try 
Sir: 

I like the way W.D. did the articles on 
the Post and True Confessions. That is the 
sort of stuff that makes W.D. to writers what the 
Post is to the slicks—tops. Keep it up. 

A. Propes, 
1118 Seventeenth Street, 
Des Moines 14, Iowa. 


“The Gentleman” Approves 
Sir: 
We enjoyed H. W. Kellick’s article on fillers 
very much, especially Strick Gillilan’s story of 
Mike McSweeney. As for our own filler needs 
and minimum rates, they are as follows: light 
verse, limericks, doggerel (not more than 24 
lines), $1.50 per line; jokes, anecdotes, tall tales 
(under 150 words), $5.00 each; factual fillers 
with agricultural background, $5.00 each; orig- 
inal epigrams with rural flavor, $5.00 each; 
newsbreaks (must be accompanied by clipping 
and identification of publication making orig- 
inal bust), $2.00 each; pert signs (location must 
be identified), $2.00 each. 
J. T. Brncuas, Ass. Editor, 
Country Gentleman, 
Independence Square, 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 









It’s The Money That Counts, 
Not The Moniker 
Sir: 

We fundamentally disagree with Hy Kellick, 
author of The Mighty Filler, about what con 
stitutes a “filler.” He mentions “It’s the Law” 
and “Now They’ve Done It” as filler material. 
We take exception to this, In our opinion these 
are regular features as are “The Food Front,” 
“Why Don’t They,” “Life’s Little Problems,” and 
tests and quizzes. We do not. consider the au- 
thors of these features as “filler” authors. 

Mase Harpina, Ass. Editor, 

The American Magazine, 

640 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 19, N. Y. 
* As Hy Kellick said in his article, “The term 
‘filler’ is not necessarily restricted in meaning.” 
He himself noted three different types of fillers— 
filler-features (“It’s the Law” and “Now They’ve 
Done It’) ; filler-feature one-shots, and single- 
item fillers.—Ed 
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Four years after I received my first rejection § on the 
slip (naturally from the Post) I sold my first 
article. Three of those years were spent wan- ; 
dering aimlessly around my typewriter; object, L 
to sell. Then last May I discovered a teacher. 
The following January I got a check for $100. F pews 
You see, out here among the cowboys and § 4, o 
Indians, we don’t have many teachers. That’s f happy 
why I’m screaming like this. Since that won- § have 
derful hundred dollar check, I no longer get — 
cold, formal rejection slips. I get letters, short § tist se 
notes, or maybe just an editor’s initials. I’m J On the 
getting there. I might even start reading the <9-y 
Post again. The teacher? Bonnie Lefever, Writ- § comme: 
er’s Clinic, Seattle, Washington, The article? “If § non-fict 
You Had a Child Like Ours,” June issue of The 
Woman. 
KatHerine KIncam, bUTTO! 
3040 East 96 Street, aan 
Seattle, Washington. MORRO 
DAVIS, 
You Can Pick Up Some Back Issues LATEST 


Sir: AMERIC 
I have a quantity of old copies of W.D. in good 
condition. Since I am moving shortly, I wonder 
if these copies would be of any interest to your 
readers. The copies are dated as follows: 

1928, December; 1929, April, June, October, 
December; 1930, January; 1931, May, June, 
July; 1932, January, March, April, May, June; 
1933, November; 1936, June, October, Novem 
ber; 1937, February, March, April, June, July, 
August, November; 1938, the entire year except 
month of January; 1939, January, February 
March, April, May; 1946, March. 

Water H. Se, 
2825 Clark Drive, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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LURED OFF YOUR COURSE? 


Never forget for a moment that you are carrying a valuable cargo. Your background and your experiences 


are unique with you. They have no price. 


In your own life, in your own background, there is more story and 


article material than you can think of — material that only you can use. Don't let the wreckers lure this cargo 


on the rocks of markets not suited to you. 





DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is 
happy te announce the sale. ! 
have feld you about my book 
sales month after month, for 
years. Question anyone who can't 
list sales in his announcements. 
On the basis of my sales and ex- 
perience | charge a nominal fee 
of $5 for initial appraisal and 
comment on your book, fiction or 
non-fiction. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, 
NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DUELL, 
MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF- 
DAVIS, HARPER, and many others. 


LATEST: This is the time for the outdoors so if your 
Interest Iles in that direction get hold of HUNTING THE 
AMERICAN GAME FIELD by L. A. Anderson, just pub- 
lished by Ziff-Davis . . . a recent placement that will con- 
tiewe te sell for many yeors. Advance, $500. 2 English 
sales for Roy Manning plus another reprint sale for Tom 
West highlight a good month for my book authors. And 
wetch for news in this space next month, of another 
sale at a $2,000 advance! 





Old time wreckers on the sea coast shifted the 
positions of warning lights and lured ships on the 


rocks at night . . . stole the cargo washed ashore. 


Today's wreckers are closer than you think: Fly-by-night 
new market tips; inexperienced critics learning at 


your expense; “free’ come-ons. 


As a pilot, | have for 20 years steered my clients 
away from the shoals of unsuitable markets, and into 
the safe harbors of their true markets. And, at press 
time, sales for clients who cashed in on their cargoes 
come to figures like $1,500, $475, $380, $250, $200, 
$175, and others. 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts — as my selling authors did —so that | can 
show you the marketable material in your own back- 
ground, as | did for them. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of sales 
for you | drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for 
handling your material is the 10% commission, my rates for 
personal detailed analysis, suggested revision, and presenta- 
tion to editors of your marketable manuscripts are: 1,000 to 
3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 
words, $1 a thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Remember that my work with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar fo me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me about 
yourself. 





A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 17, New York 











ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 
Originator of the two famous “Plans”: 
Nover WritinG PLAN 
Poetry WRITING PLAN 
Particulars on request 


745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








KRAFT ENVELOPES — SUPPLIES 


50 each 9x 12 & 10x 13 Re Env. mataiia $2.00 Plus Postage 
s. 

50 each 6x9 & 6% noe Ke Kraft, Env. .+- $1.65 Plus Postage 
hp bs. 

50 each No. 10 & No. mi Krait Env. ..- $1.25 Plus Postage 


SEND FOR "FREE NEW CATALOG 
WRITERS' SUPPLY SERVICE 


2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 








EVE WOODBURN LITERARY AGENCY 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 
Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











This Letter Came First— 
Sir: 

Imagine my pleasure, on reading Adele M 
Ries’ excellent article, Juveniles on Trial, in the 
May issue of W.D. to discover that my own 
“Granny’s Goats” was to be quoted as an ex- 
ample in the pre-school field. Then, imagine 
my disappointment on discovering that the quota- 
tion used is not from “Granny’s Goats’’ at all! 
Well, because of the help and inspiration your 
magazine has been and continues to be, I guess 
I'll have to forgive you. 

ELIZABETH SHAFER, 
215 North Custer Avenue, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Then This One— 
Sir: 

I was thrilled to find an excerpt from my 
Jack and Jill story, “Bobby Bear Climbs a Tree,” 
in Adele Ries’ article, but terribly disappointed 
not to receive credit for it. Elizabeth Shafer 
must have been surprised to see my Bobby Bear 
cavorting in the space which supposedly be- 
longed to her “Granny’s Goats.” 

Lita M. PuHuLuirs, 
Route 2, Box 3, 
Chowchilla, California. 


And Then— 
Sir: 

Although I was writing for the Dicest, I 
did not intentionally “digest” to the point of 
quoting one author, giving credit to another! 
In my notes, I typed one illustration (properly 
credited) below the other. When writing my 
manuscript, I typed the title, “Granny’s Goats” 
by Elizabeth Shafer, and was interrupted by 
my six-year-old neighbor. When I went back to 
the page, my eye dropped to the wrong illus- 
tration in the notes and I gave the publication, 
date, as well as quotation from it. So I mixed 
up the bears and the goats! But my six-year- 
old neighbor would have been hurt had I not 
answered her ring, for she was watching me 
through the window. 


The quotation used on page 30 of the May | 
a Tree” by | 


issue is from “Bobby Bear Climbs 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD} 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in a MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month dation! 
BEST SELLER SOOK PUBLICATION 
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we help yes sell 
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Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 


“PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Lila M. Phillips, November, 1949, Jack @ Jill. 
The charming story, ‘“Granny’s Goats” by Eliza- 
beth Shafer, March, 1950, Jack @ Jill, also 
illustrates the effectiveness of a main character 
point of view: 

So Dennis washed all of the dirt off the 
carrots very carefully. Then he took them 
back to Billy and Nannie. “Here are your 
carrots,” he said. 

Billy sniffed the carrots in Dennis’ 
hand. 
tops. 

Nannie sniffed the carrots in Dennis’ right 
hand. Then she ate them all up, very fast. 

“There,” said Dennis, “I'll know how to 
get food ready for goats next time.” 

And he ran back to the house to tell his 
grandmother. 

My apologies to—Ooops! There goes 
bell again. 


right 
Then he ate them all up, even the 


my door- 


ADELE M. Rigs, 
7338 W. Everell Avenue, 
Chicago 31, Illinois. 


Sale For Comstock, But Where Is He? 
Sir: 

We have a story here that we want to use 
but have no address for the author. The article 
is called “Old Peg” and is by Alfred Comstock. 
I would appreciate hearing from him as soon 
as possible. 

We are getting too many articles on trout 
fishing and not enough on bass fishing, salmon, 
catfish and Pacific coast salt water fishing— 
as well as off-trail, out of the way, and unusual 
types of fishing of all kinds. From the hunting 
angle, we aren’t getting enough pictures and 
Southwest deer hunting articles, nor enough 
articles on such game as elk, wild goat, wild 
sheep, bear, etc. We like our articles well 
seasoned with the adventure slant and as unusual 
as possible. 

J. A. Smatt, Publisher, 
Western Sportsman, 
3303 Bridle Path, 
Austin, Texas. 


13 First Sales 
Sir: 

All prize-winning checks on Modern Ro- 
mances’ 1949-1950 $10,000 booklength-novelette 
contest have been awarded. Eight states through- 
out the country were represented in the award- 
ing of the 10 $1,000 prizes. Thirteen manu- 
scripts purchased during the contest were from 
beginning writers who had made no previous 
sale to any periodical. I am giving you this 
information to encourage young writers who 
have not yet established themselves. 

Hazeu L. Bere, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 
261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 





To People 


who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editog of 
Liberty said on this subject: 


‘There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
sates than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene im recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? 
Fame, ric hes aud the happiness of ac hicvement await the 
new men and women of power. 


Sold Articles and Stories, 
Thanks to N.I.A. 


‘Since getting my certificate from 
EM have been receiving 
re gular monthly salaries from a 
weekly and city daily newspaper. 
Besides, 1 have sold several pei) 
articles and feature stories. | have 
worked under great difficulties, as 
have had the care of an invalid. 
Anyone who has an aptitude for 
writing <8" do uo better than to 
take the N. A. Course.”’~—- Mrs. 
Frances E. Sale Box 161, Arca- 
dia, Louisiana. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offe's a free Writ- 

ing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discowr new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add to their income 
by fiction and article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N.LA. course based on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writers. You 








“cover” actual assignments such as 

metropolitan reporters get. It is VETERANS: 

really fascinating work. Each week 

2 see _ progress. In a matter Course 

of months you can acquire the 

coveted “‘professional’’ touch. Then Approved 

you’re ready for market with greatly for Veterans’ 

improved chances of making sales. Training! 
raining 


Mall the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. It requires but a 
few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon new. Make the first 
move towards the most enjoyable and 
profitable occupation — writing for 
publication! Newspaper Institute of 
puerta, One Park Avenue, New 


York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) ) 


To take advan- 
tage of G.!. Bill 
of Rights, Vet- 
erans must en- 
roll before July 
21st, 1951. 














Newspaper + ee of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit, as promised in Warren's 
Disest, July. 
Mr. } 
Mrs. } 
Miss |} 


Address 


( ) Check — it you | are eligible under the G.1. Bill of Rights. 
All corr ial. No will call on you. 7-4-660 








Copyright 1949, Newspaper Institute of America 











LOOK CHUM... 


Are you a little wearied . . . . and very 
much confused ... . with the divergent 
opinions on Art, Technique and Formula? 


Why not get your own answer with a logi- 
cal equation: 


Writing is a form of Art 
Art implies the mastery of a Technique 


Technique is the manner of portrayal 


Successful writers demonstrate Technique 
95% of their stories are Formula Stories 
Therefore: Technique is part of Formula 
And Formula Stories are Art 


Trying to split Technique and Formula in 
any Creative Art is an attempt to divorce 


Lacteal Fluid and Milk. 


When architects build houses without walls 
or roof. ... When composers write music 
without using harmonic theory.... When 
artists paint pictures without color. . . . 
Then there may be stories without 
Formula. 


A Story is a definite form of literature. It 
is not a Narrative or Tale, anymore than 
it is an Article, Incident or Essay. The 
definition of Story is: “The unrolling of 
events which show a character faced with a 
problem, and solving that problem by 
overcoming the obstacles inherent to it.” 


That definition is, in itself, the epitome of 
pattern, of Formula. It has been used by 
every writer from Shakespeare, Poe and 
O. Henry down to the ones featured in 
today’s magazines. 


Regardless of type, theme, plot, locale or 
characters . . whether a story of Love, 
Sport, Adventure, Marital Troubles, Busi- 
ness Problem or what-have-you .. . . if it 
is a Story, the kind of Story that makes up 
95% of our mass-circulation magazines, it 
will adhere to that definition. 


Formula writers sell 95% of the market; 
Non-Formula. . . . Off-Trail . . . writers 
sell 5%. 


Which market do you want to shoot at? 


Naturally! So why not give yourself a break 
and learn that MASTER FORMULA? 


Its cost is amazingly low. A _ postcard 
brings full details without obligation. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 











Good Religious Market 
Sir: 


Beginning with the October issue, Christian 
Life will feature a “Blue Ribbon” story, which 
will represent an award of merit made every 
other month for the fiction appearing in Chris- 
tian Life during the two months involved. 


In addition to featuring a brief sketch of the 
writer, we will pay a bonus of $25 over our 
regular rate on each story receiving the award. 
That means a “Blue Ribbon” short story of 3000 
words will bring the author $45 (we pay 1% 
cents a word) plus $25, a total of $70. And a 
short short will bring a total of $50 (our flat rate 
of $25 a short short plus the $25 bonus)— 
approximately 4 cents a word. The author is 
eligible for any number of awards. 


Christian Life, slanted for Evangelical Chris- 
tians, wants stories built around adult Christian 
problems resolved by character action. Short 
stories should run 2,000-3,000 words, short- 
shorts, 900-1200 words. 


Janice M. Gosne 1,Fiction Editor 
Christian Life, 

434 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Let The Editor Earn His Keep 
Sir: 

The importance of not trying to evaluate 
your own material has been brought to my 
attention lately in many ways. Long ago Dutton’s 
editor, Merton S. Yewdale, told me that one of 
my worst troubles was in evaluating my own 
work. I thought lightly of what I could write 
easily, of what brought in a quick check, and 
spent a terrific amount of anguish and _ heart- 
break moaning over what I considered my best 
work, which seemed to be totally neglected by 
editors. “Never try to evaluate your own work,” 
he said. “Leave that to the editor—that’s what 
he’s for.” 


Recently an idea that I would have considered 
very light and insignificant has had so much 
fuss made about it, has caused such a real stir, 
that I’m beginning to understand what that 
editor meant. So I decided that it’s up to me 
to write, to get things down in the way they 
come to me, and to let the editors say whether 
what I write is good or bad. It seems to me that 
other writers will find this attitude pays off in 
the long run. We should remember that Dickens 
probably thought he was writing a pot-boiler 
when he wrote about little Nell, and that Tol- 
stoi wrote Anna Karenina for the Russian “pulp” 
trade. 

Estuer L. Schwartz, 
457 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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What About These Writers? 


Str: 

Re: “Signed in Blood,” W.D., June, 1950. 
While Hal R. Moore is saving his pennies to 
buy a squirrel cage, I suggest he note that 
Rosemary Taylor’s Chicken can compete with 
any squirrel! Betty Smith supported her chil- 
dren by writing while doing all her own house- 
work. She used the hour from 5 to 6 a.m. 
daily for two years to write and rewrite her 
Tree. Mary Austin wrote of her love of garden- 
ing, cooking, and jelly making; wouldn’t be 
surprised if she thought out the whole Basket 
Woman while making jam. 

I heard Elizabeth Seifert tell about writing 
Young Dr. Galahad. In the two years it took 
her to write it and to revise it she ironed 26 
shirts a week, cooked for her 4 children and 
her husband, worked in a hospital two days 
each week, and was custodian of an 8-room 
house. The Dodd, Mead-Redbook award of 
$10,000 would buy a lot of squirrel cages! 

Hart ConstTABLE, 
4622A Cleveland Avenue, 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


What About Me? 
Sir: 

Why should a certain Hal R. Moore have 
such a conniption over mothers who choose to 
write? I recently gave birth to my seventh 
child and while in labor wrote one of my 
Mr. Squigums stories which appear in Chil- 
dren’s Activities. I could tell Mr. Moore enough 
things to make him gibber and run to the nearest 
squirrel cage, but why waste my time on him? 
After all, I have 7 children to tend, a 9-room 
house to care for, outside activities, company 
coming, and, oh yes, I’ve just thought of a 
plot for a story. 

GracyeE Dopce WuiTE, 
Lancaster, 
New Hampshire. 


Puerto Rico Writers 
Sir: 

Writers in Puerto Rico: We invite you to drop 
us a card. Writers’ Group is forming for mutual 
help, mutual criticism. 

MarcaretT REGNIER, 
L-9-B 
San Patricio, P. R. 





“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight” 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accu- 
rately. bond original, white carbon. SOc per 1000 
words, plus mailing costs 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzsier Centralia, Mo. 














All This 
Aud Sales Toa! 


AUTHOR. The 
AGENT...) Indispensable 
EDITOR... ) Trio 
Will Help You Turn Your Talent Into Profit 


The Indispensable Trio in writing — AND 
SELLING — have teamed up to give YOU 
three-way help. 

For 17 years this SURE FIRE COMBINA- 
TION has helped beginners sell to all markets, 
up to and including the POST. 

The three viewpoints in publishing have 
been fused into one selling system which has 
helped students make sales for as long as 
this firm has operated — and that's a long 


time. 
Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit ... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates. 

Big Names Have No Monopoly on Sales 

Our 17 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods based upon the sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
and 35 books — plus the other 2 viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor — can help you find a profitable 
career in writing. The big famous book on which 
the assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip If, 
fill it, and send it. 


VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 











SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 


Approved as a correspondence school, under the laws of 
e State of New Yor! 











MANUSCRIPT TROUBLE? 


This can be corrected by a published writer 
whe has met problems similar to those cen- 
fronting you. I have been helping writers 
since 1935. 
Criticism, editing, revision, collaboration, 
ghostwriting. 
Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. 
Minimum fee $3. 
Preliminary report and reading of novels, 
plays §5. 
Information sent free 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


5010 Leurel Canyon Boulevard SU 13458 
North Hollyweed, California 





YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


You want to express yourself in poetry and verse, 
whether written for money, pleasure, or leet garage 


the poetic impulse is as universal and natura 
desire to talk. Something is wrong with your product. 
Rejection slips coull prove this. Is this incurable? Is 


there a road to success, for you? 

There is a cure. I may be able to point it out to you, 
easy or difficult. If you lack the professional touch, | 
can teach it to you. If you fail_to click with editors, I 
may be able to point out why. s is your best chance 
to get personal aid and instruction from a recognized poet. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers and lyric 
writers how to perfect their product and get the fullest 
returns from it, including my work as_ instructor at 
N. Y. U, and William & Mary. My work with pupils, 
ranging from beginners to Pulitzer Prize topnotchers, is 
done chiefly by correspondence. 

My Glory Road, including byproducts, has now netted 
over $35,000. Recently I sold 60 poems in 2 months; quite 
a number of my _ pupils do better. They rank tops in 
magazine and volume publication, and in all contests. 
This nation-wide record improves constantly. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary, $3.60, and Poets’ Handbook, 
$1.60, are now standard. Order from me. 

Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Including invaluable secondary rights. I offer every serv- 
ice poets need, with volume publication as the final goal. 
Write today; you're unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
S $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem; $3 for 2. 


BOZENKILL SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 


Clement Wood, Director Delanson, N. Y. 











REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |. REID’S WRITERS COLONY 


For a profitable vacation in N. 
REMEMBER MY NEW NOVEL— 























For proof that I can practice what I teach all year by mail. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 

1—w oo HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) ........- $1i.ce 
2—WwR S: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)..........- 2.00 
3—wWwR. TERS: ne s eee (Plots for everything)....... 2.50 
4—WRITERS AKE IT SELL! avence Tee aa 2.00 
5—WR. TERS: Ty SHORT SHORTS (8 types explai ned). 3.00 

pd oa EARN EARN! (New appreach to writing) 2.5¢@ 

vie ‘s HANDMAIDENS (Advance orders)...... 

MILDRED. 5 REID Contoocoek, New. Hampshire 


- with priv. instr., room, meals. 
‘*‘THE BEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS.’’ 





TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional if oe stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 

PROMPT SERVICE 
RATES: 45¢ per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
422 So. Third St. Chambersburg, Penna. 




















Summer Rhapsody 


Sir: 


change places with anybody. 
fession writer. 
nobody 


This is one of those mornings when I wouldn't 
I’m glad I’m a con- 
Sometimes I get to thinking that 
knows. me, except for the occasional 


short stories I sell to the Omaha World Herald, 
and the silly poems I send here and there. If I'd 
had a by-line on every story I’ve had published, 


I'd be a well-known writer. 


But I am a writer, 


and that’s enough for me. 


I've often thought it would be nice to pick 


up a copy of a woman’s magazine and see my 


name 


there. Then I read a letter written to 


the editor of True Confessions, telling how much 


my story 


was enjoyed, and how it helped the 


writer make an important decision, and I think 
—how else could I do so much good or reach so 
many readers. 


Often I’m asked: how do you get your ideas, 


and how do you know one when you get it. I 
live in a small town, and from the people here, I 


get most of my 


If I hear 


ideas for stories. 


something that makes my throat start to ache, 
that sends a chill up the back of my neck, that 
brings the quick sting of tears to my eyes, I 
know I have an idea that will reach my readers, 


because it has 


touched me. Being able to 


identify yourself with a character is the full 
test of a usable idea for a story. 


Writing is a wonderful job. When my aunt, 


who is 65 years old, owns 3 dress shops in 


Fairbanks, and _ is 
for Alaska, 
girl for criticism, 
of knowing that, 


Territorial Representative 
sent me a story about an Eskimo 
I got a lot of satisfaction out 
in a way, she envies me. I 


always feel a thrill when I see my stories in 


print, 


when I see my yarn featured on the cover. 


For a while I tried to save all my author’s copies, 


but now I don’t. 
they 
saved old copies of Romantic Story 


We move a good deal, and 
I do wish I had 
and Life 


got to be a nuisance. 


Story, for these books are no longer published. 


I 


I had another big thrill during the past year. 
used to get a lot of rejections, and I never 


sent my stories out a second time, feeling they 
must not be any good. Still I saved them. Last 
year, my agent needed a story of a certain length, 
and I began sorting over those old rejects and 


sending them to her. 


a 


She sold all of them, after 


little revision, often without revision. So 


never throw anything away if you think, or ever 
thought it was good. Besides, some of those stories 


bounced because of 


taboos which no _ longer 


exist. 


with 3 children. 


I'd like to point out that, to be a writer, you 
don’t have to get around. I am a stay at home, 
I do my own work, visit with 








SPECIAL CRITICISM 


82-35 Grenfell Avenue 





RATE: SHORT STORIES — $1.00; BOOKS — $5.00. 


LITERARY 


Kew Gardens, New York 





(Plus return postage) 





SERVICE 


Vi 9-7808 
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my neighbors, and sit on a stool in the local cafe 
to talk to folks. About once in two years I take 
along trip. Every summer I go to Denver to 
yisit my brothers who have a cabin in the moun- 
tains. I read everything that comes out on the 
newsstands, I dip into new cults and self-improve- 
ment literature, and I write to a few deep-think- 
ing friends. I have plenty to write about. I 
wouldn’t change places with anybody this morn- 
ing, with a couple of checks coming my way, 
and summer really here. Yep, I’m glad I’m a 
confession writer. 

Marit Epperson WILSMAN, 

Franklin, Nebraska. 


Play Contest 


Sir: 

The Players Theatre, of Sarasota, Florida, 
is holding a contest for original plays, both 
one-act and three-act. The winning play or 
plays will be tried out first by our play reading 
group, before an audience. Any plays found 
suitable for production will be paid royalties 
of $25 a performance; our productions always 
run at least 6 nights, and often longer. The 
contest closes January 1, 1951, and is open to 
anyone. For rules and information write to 

Mrs. JACQUELINE PEACOCK, 
735 Main Street, 
Sarasota, Florida. 


Thanks For Everything 
Sir: 

What a wonderful response my article, The 
Juvenile Book, in the 1950 Yrar Book is get- 
ting! I wrote that article straight from my 
heart and that must have been obvious for I’m 
receiving letters from all over the U.S.A. The 
letters are interesting, sincere and _ intelligent. 
So, I’m grateful to the Year Book and to my 
correspondents, and I wish I could go about the 
country dropping in to say “Hi!” Since we've 
just purchased a quaint cottage (with a tower 
room) at Fair Harbor, Fire Island, my jaunt 
will have to wait. 

HEvEN Dieux OLps, 
Little Neck, L. I. 


A Question 
Sir: 

I have an envelope full of newspaper clippings 
from every known source about anything that 
interested me at the time I cut them out. How 
can I go about getting these clippings in a sys- 
tematic way, in some sort of notebook according 
to their germinal idea value? Do W. D. readers 
have any suggestions? 

GerorcE F. ANDERSON, 
2600 N. Hoyne Ave., 
Chicago 47, IIl. 





WRITERS! 


Especially Beginning Writers 
AVOID “EXCUSE ALLEY!” 
because “SUCCESS STREET” 


is just around the corner 


YOU CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR WRITING 
INCOME NOW -- 
IMMEDIATELY! 





FAY M. SHERWOOD 


If you do away with the mechanics that 
go into a play, story, book or radio pro- 
gram, and devote all your time to writ- 
ing creative material, you can more than 
double your writing income immediately 
—you can break into markets you've 
never dreamed of hitting! The famous 
Sherwood “Brief” is the answer. A Sher- 
wood “Brief” does the mechanics—you 
do the creative writing! 


WHAT IS A SHERWOOD “BRIEF?” 


It's a rough draft of a story—1000 words 
or more—and consists of complete, con- 
centrated plot, interesting characters, 
sparkling action, conversation, back- 
ground. It’s yours exclusively — each 
Sherwood “Brief” is different. From this 
brief you write your own story in your 
own words. It’s quick! It’s easy! It 
works! — and it means money in your 
pocket! One client sold 11 stories from 
14 briefs; a famous network radio writer 
uses @ brief a week! 


Let us help you as we have helped so 
many others. Get started now to cash 
in on the biggest and most lucrative 
market in publishing history. 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! 








FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Director, 
neon 4g Foundation for Scribes 


~ 1A, 212 Atlas Building 
+ Lake City 1, Utah 


heen send complete information on 
the SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” return 


mail. 


ADDRESS. 225.000 ccccdesesveseesee 
CPP Wh ce rerevewess 2S. See 
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OPPORTUNITY ... 


FOR JUST 22 NEW WRITERS. . . 


The specialized Graphing and Criticism 
Service of MASTER FORMULA has never 


been .... and is not now... . advertised 
on an ‘open to all’ basis. It is impossible 
for us to accept all applicants. The service 
is confined almost entirely to Established 
Writers and Semi-Professionals. To them 
it needs no advertising because it has no 
competition. 


However, due to an increase in our staff, 
we will be able to accept .. . . beginning 
during the month of July only .... an 
addition of 22 clients to our list. 

If you are selling everything you write we 
don’t want you... . and you don’t need 
us. But if you are getting more than 10% 
rejects .... and particularly if the reason 
for rejection is not specific or constructive 
.... you better drop us a line. 

We especially want new writers in the 
Semi-Professional and ‘Upper-Beginner’ 
brackets you who are receiving 
encouraging letters from editors or personal 
notes on your rejection slips. You do not 
need to have sold but you must have the 
determination to write and be able to take 
constructive criticism. 


This unique Criticism Service is a part of 
MASTER FORMULA (see ad on page 6) 
which is being used in every State in the 
Union and eleven foreign countries. It is 
different from any criticism service you 
have ever received . . .. and far more 
detailed. Your story is completely re- 
constructed on a graphic chart showing 
just where you have made mistakes and 
how to correct them. 


Its cost is ridiculously low; the saving on 
the regular price . . . . for those 22 who 
can qualify . . . . will more than pay for 
both the Criticism Service and MASTER 
FORMULA. 


This offer is good only until we have filled 
the 22 vacancies on our schedule. 
A post card .... mentioning this ad... . 


will bring you full details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Fresno, California 


Box 1741 








The House Painter’s Crazy Too! 
Sir: 


Tonight I came in, very tired—from Painting | 


—and thumbed through my new W.D. unti 
I hit Someone’s Crazy and It’s Not the Hous 
Painter! 

West has a grouch all right. God knows that 
all is not right with an author’s world, but West 
would feel better if he’d come out with me for 
a day or two, get out of his tower and into 
white overalls, and work on a ladder in the 
sun against the side of a white building. 

No skilled occupation is roses and honey. 
Sure, there are paint smearers, what we call 
“snipers” or “snappers” in the sign business, 
But there are also conscientious men in the craft 
who learn the hard way about scraping, sanding, 
treating metal to prevent peeling, proper under. 
coating, how to run sash with a four-inch 
wall brush without getting any on the glass, 
how to lay gold leaf and why an ochre primer 
will eventually peel. 

I’ve painted a house, and a sign, and I’ve 
written a story, too. While I may never be tops 
in either trade, I do the best I can, and I hope 
I never get to the point where I can’t or won't 
improve. Perhaps the only real argument | 
have with West is that I see no reason why 
anyone would want to paint or write either. Your 
main competition, in either case, is yourself. 

VERNE F. Ry Lanp, 
Ryland Advertising Co. 
Caldwell, Kansas. 


Do You, Larry? 
Sir: 

I have just finished reading Larry West's 
article. Does he know that house painters— 
exterior and interior —average 5% months’ 
work a year? I do agree with Larry on other 
items in the article, though. Agree heartily. 
But I have resolved never to let those evils 
raise the old blood pressure. 


W.D. is one of the few publications I read— 


from cover to cover—as soon as I receive it. 
I have found many ideas within its pages that 
have helped me in my job—writing commercial 
radio copy, and scripting an occasional air 
show. 

James M. Carey, 

403 Heard Street, 

McKinney, Texas. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


15 Years’ Experience 
EDITORIAL BACKGROUND 
amiliar with MEDICAL T: 
Accurate Neat Dependable 
50c per 1000 words 
Top Quality Rag Bond 
One Carbon — Extra first and last page 


MRS. DONALD R. MEREDITH Southold, L.J., N. Y. 
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She’s Returning The Favor 


| Sir: 
Painting | 
D. until 


Last summer through your magazine, I found 
a place in Michigan to stay while writing. This 
summer, while writing a book, I have found 
another writer’s paradise, which I thought your 
readers should know about. 

The house is beautiful and cool, and the 
ample grounds help supply the table with fresh 
vegetables. The meals are delicious, and attrac- 
tively served. The rooms are large, some with 
open fireplaces, and well furnished. An atmos- 
phere of charm and hospitality is everywhere, 
and the rates run from $21 to $25 a week. 

Two mails a day are delivered, the place is 
but a half-mile from two villages, and there is 
a well-stocked library nearby. For those working 
on storics or a book, Larchmont Farms, at 
Masonville, N. J., has all the peace, atmosphere 
and comfort needed. 

Mrs. Harriet PEABopy, 
Larchmont Farms, 
Masonville, New Jersey. 


Pin Money 
Sir: 

Your filler writers might be interested in the 
following: The Fair Monthly, 1533 W. Ohio 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, has a number of 
contests with cash prizes. An unusual hobby, 
either yours or that of someone you know, pays 
up to $5. How you met your wife (or husband) 
also pays up to $5, if accepted. “My Most 
Hazardous Experience” is another that pays $5 
if published. None should be over 750 words 
in length. “Helpful Pointers’ (household hints, 
etc.) pay $1, as do “Kiddie-Kracks.” Each 
entry should be directed to its own department, 
for example: “Hobby Contest,” etc. 

EILEEN MALLOory, 
435 Jewell, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Occupation: Writer 
Sir: 

Virginia Conroy’s delightful article, They’ve 
Never Failed Me Yet, gave me many a chuckle. 
I am sending it off to a friend of mine who 
also has “relative” trouble. There was only 
one thing missing—the classic remark my friends 
invariably make: “Are you doing anything now, 
or just writing?” 

Potty Bootn, 
289 Bay Shore Ave., 
Long Beach 3, Calif. 





WRITE IN COMFORT! 


PULLS OVER SOFA OR EASY CHAIR 
COLLAPSE AND CARRY ANYWHERE 


SIMPLE 
Patent 
ADJUSTMENT Applied 
To ANY For 
ANGLE 





Perfect reach and vision for typing or 
longhand, while you sit in comfort. A 
beautiful piece of furniture with mahog- 
any or white walnut table top. Built with 
precision of boat builders. 


$28.50 freight Paid 
SOUTH WIND BOAT COMPANY 


P.0. Box 4385, Caroline Station, Mobile, Alabama 








ANNE i eS 
ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, ,_SEREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, i, Italian, Spanish, 


ry W. W. 44te—Reom 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 





WRITE FOR BIG MONEY — TELEVISION! 


New, big 1950 SPECIALIZED ONE LESSON COURSE 
in TELEVISION, by Will Heideman, shows you all you 
reed to_ know about writing television shows and selling 
them. How to get material, write it up. Best type of 
ideas, etc. With list of markets. Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Send your order today to 
J. C. SLOAN — aoe 5 Pass 

P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D , California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat Accurate Prompt 
One carbon free 60c per thousand words 
GOOD BOND PAPER 


JULIA M. REPACE 
407 Citizens Bidg., Canton 2, Ohio 














HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 





CHESTER BEMIS, Associate 





IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN STORIES! 
Have you something new and fresh to 
offer? If you have, we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 
TING and SELLING 


and GETTIN 
PUBLISHED. FREE 


1317 North Brighton St. 
Burbank, Cal ia 








il 








‘RICHARD x ABBOTT, tatter itor 
“PAT TREFZGER, Manogiey Editor 


ESTHER LAMB, HAZEL McHt 
2 ssociote | 


WA MASING, Editeriot Secretory 
‘ARON M. MATHIEG, Besineee “a 





CONTENTS, 


Articles 
I'M GETTING OUT OF RADIO! 
MILWAUKEE MARKET LETTER 
| REMEMBER THIS STORY .. 
WRITING THE SUSPENSE STORY ... 
MY TRADE-WRITING SECRET ....... 
POLISH CAN KILL ...... 
HOW TO BE A WHIZ WITH A QUIZ. 


JULY, 1950 


..Nelson Bond 
James Gahagan 

.. Jules Archer 

.. A. B. Cunningham 
....James Joseph 

.. Arch Whitehouse 
.Nat McKelvey 
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We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you pe 

friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great 

Britain and the Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 
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illust: 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are extra 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 


be read without delay, and of course, free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 7 462 DREXEL BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wanted : One Feature, One Cow 


Sir: 

We wish to purchase a feature for kiddies 
to be published indefinitely in a monthly pam- 
phiet sold in large quantities to milk dealers 
for redistribution to housewives. The kiddies’ 
feature must win interest of first, second and 
third-graders. It can be comic strip, puzzles, 
or what have you. The feature must be original 
and attention-getting and the author must be able 
to continue with it month after month. 

We also wish to purchase one unusual line 
drawing in black and white of a cow, which 
will be used for advertising purposes. The cow 
must be odd and/or outlandish, and yet not 
undignified. 

Moderate pay upon acceptance for both. All 
material will be considered carefully and will 
be returned if accompanied by self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Please do not submit any 
material 30 days after the publication of this 
notice for early decisions will be made on both 
propositions 

Kour Dairy ENTERPRISES, 
P.O. Box 931, 

Grand Central Post Office, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Rate Going Up 
Str: 

The National Guardsman is now paying up 
to 3 cents a published word for feature articles 
in the young men’s field, particularly sports, 
outdoor, adventure. Payment is made upon 
publication. 

A word as to timing: we schedule feature 
articles several months in advance of publication, 
so the seasonal angle must be kept in mind, 
particularly in connection with sports articles. 
At this time we are thinking in terms of foot- 
ball, basketball, bowling. 

Desirable length is about 2,000 words; def- 
initely not more than 3,000. We can also use 
some one-pagers—500 to 750 words which, with 
illustration, make a nice single page. We pay 
extra for photographs used. 

ALLAN G. Crist, Exec. Editor, 

The National Guardsman, 

Stewart Bldg., 400 6th St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. 


Egg-citing First Sale 
Sir: 

When I’ve written the two non-fiction books 
and the novel I have in mind, people will ask 
me “how it all began.” I'll say, “With the egg 
carton and I!” For today I made my first sale, 
for $3—an original recipe published on the 
bottom of an egg carton. 

Mrs. C. E. KELtey, 
1237 Princeton Street, 
Santa Monica, California. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 

Fiction 

Radio 

English 

Journalism 


Professional How to Study 
Public a. 
— Humor & Gag Writing 
Training Prob. of the Prof. Writer 


Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 
Studio lectures. 
Personal, 


For Writers 


Individual 
directed 


Study by mail. 
manuscript criticism 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 











Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those whe must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 
~ r ~ ry" . Tow 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering 
your questions, helping you find 
the type of work for which you 


are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home 





An experienced 
VETERANS: 
The course ap- 


fiction stories, essays, short proved for vet- 
sketches, whatever you are best ‘ 
suited to do. Send for FREE erans’ training 








CATALOG today. Canadians may 
make payments mn Canadian tunds 
the Magazine Institute. Inc., Dept. 87-B. 50 Rockefeller 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 





Plaza, 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Dept. 87-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


Address 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 


( ) Check here if eligible under G. 1. Rill 
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"Vengeance Ride” 
by H. A. DeRosso 
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CTIVE by Francis Hamilton by Brnest Zaugg 


This Week ETE "Lay ofr, MecDuff" "Swindlers in Uniform" 


"Birth of e Salesman" 


Wed like to wl them your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands b 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, withe 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell yo 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report with 


two wecks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output @ 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales and 20% on Britis 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn you 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5, 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types % 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped) 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 19, N.Y 
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A FEW MONTHS AGo, to the vast discom- 
ture of that bookie whom I am not per- 
nitted to list as a dependent on Form 1040, 
I made one of the most important decisions 
of my writing career. After a 7-year dal- 
lance with the richest witch in the world 
words, I withdrew from the fields of 
adio and television. 

To those of you whose primary interest 
in writing is the understandable urge to 
er a quick buck, it may appear an indi- 
tation of insanity that I should voluntarily 
take leave of a profession that has put into 
'my pockets as much as 25 grand per year. 
But, to those of you who look upon writing 
ates, a as an art I address this swan song, in the 
— i hope that you, benefiting from my experi- 
; pe ences, may not waste energy and creative 
rt with® substance in following the primrose path to 

nowhere. 

In earlier issues of this magazine I have 
told the why and how of my entry into 
tadio—a few adaptations of my own stories, 
acceptance of a contract to write a weekly 

thow, the winning of the 1943 Dr. Chris- 
ee pug tan award, and the shifting from fiction to 
le, sevep full-time radio script-writing. 
types “f My stories aired over nationwide net- 
works now total in the hundreds; more re- 
cently I have done a number of television 
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A startling expose of the radio writing business. 


I’m getting out of 


radio! 


By Nelson Bond 


shows, including the first three-act play 
presented over a TV network. I have heard 
my works produced out of New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Toronto; they have 
also originated from London, Oahu, Sydney 
and—I suspect—Lower Slobovia. 

But as of the Year of Salvation, 1950, I 
am through, finis, kaput, and every other 
word in the thesaurus that means “Nuts to 
you, pal—I’m pickin’ up my ulcers and 
goin’ home!” 

Why, you want to know? 


Show-Off Business 


To begin with, I’m completely fed up 
with radio’s phoney glitter. I’m tired of 
long-winded, meaningless sessions in the 
pine-panelled conference rooms of adver- 
tising agencies, weary of running an ob- 
stacle race through the red tape bestrewn 
corridors of network offices, disgusted with 
the sham and pretension of an industry 
peopled to a shocking extent with loud- 
mouthed incompetents who boast, holler, 
rant and roar in the noisy hope that the 
resultant confusion may conceal their in- 
eptitude. 

I yearn for the quiet simplicity of author- 
editor relationships. In those days of writing 
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which lie before me, I want to envelop 
myself in an atmosphere of warmth, candor 
and dignity—not in the hard, bright aura 
of make-believe which is the hallmark of 
show-off business. My tastes are inclined 
toward engagements that are kept punc- 
tually as planned, verbal agreements which 
have the binding strength of a written con- 
tract. A month after submission of a book 
manuscript, I was invited to meet the 
editor. At the appointed hour I appeared 
and was shown into a pleasantly untidy 
office. After an exchange of amenities we 
discussed my book; in a half hour we had 
reached agreement on all significant points. 
We shook hands—and though no pen had 
yet touched paper, a contract existed be- 
tween two friends. 

If you dream for an instant that so swift 
an agreement can be reached in the radio 
world, you’re living in a fool’s paradise. 
Radio men fiddle. They delay, procrasti- 
nate and temporize—while, outwardly, they 
seem to be in frantic haste. Their “definite 
appointments” are hours selected at random 
from a 26-hour clock. Should you be so 
naive as to arrive on time for an Il 
o'clock appointment, you will cool your 
heels and ardor in an outer office for a 
couple of hours. It will then be much too 
late to talk business, as your companion 
will already be late for a one o'clock 
luncheon date—and you will be brushed 
off with another 11 o’clock appointment for 
the next day. 

This can go on for days. And does. Nor 
do these masters of indecision show any 
consideration for the inconvenience and ex- 
pense to which they may be putting you—a 
writer to whom each lost hour means a 
number of vanished dollars. On one occa- 
sion, having failed for three successive days 
to come to an understanding with a net- 
work executive on a project of importance 
to all concerned, I agreed to remain in New 
York over an additional week-end so that 
we might finally “clear up this matter” on 
Monday. I did remain in the big, hot, 
lonely city over Saturday and Sunday— 
at my own expense, of course—only to dis- 
cover on Monday that my key man had 
flown to California the day before. 

Why such carryings-on? I do not know. 
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Possibly because radio, the offspring of an 
amour between show business and big busi- 
ness, strives with such fretful energy to re. 
semble both parents at once. It is show-off 
business. 


Stars In Their Eyes 


On the airwaves only one thing matters 
—the range and flexibility of the actors 
voice. Yet radio is obsessed with the de. 
lusion that painfully glamorized personal. 
ities of the screen make great airwave en- 
tertainers. So, nightly, listeners are subjected 
to the flat, expressionless script-readings of 
film stars who—to borrow my grandma’ 
favorite admonition—should be seen and 
not heard. These stars are bulwarked, and 
their shows are held together, by profes. 
sional radio actors who receive for their 
efforts a fraction of the fees paid the les 
capable headliners. 

It has been proven, time and again, that 
the public will take to its heart good radio 
actors. The talent of Virginia Payne has 
made “Ma” Perkins a loved and welcome 
friend in thousands of American homes; 
Staats Cotsworth’s fine portrayal of Casey, 
crime photographer, parlayed that serial 
from sustaining obscurity to a commercial 
success; Hollywood did not recognize How- 
ard Duff until after he had made Sam 
Spade a nationally famous figure. But the 
radio world persists in its aberration that 
the star, not the play, is the thing. 

And how does this delusion affect the 
script-writer? Well, it is his obligation to 
see that his original play or his adaptation 
features the star for whom the role is slated 
This high-priced slice of Smithfield mus 
have the greatest number of lines and the 
fattest lines, must be given every opportunit 
to moan, sigh, bluster and fluff. To hel 
with the show itself! If the role as originall 
devised does not provide ample opportunity 
for vocal larceny, the part must be rewrit- 
ten. When there are co-stars the problem is 
doubled—hbecause the roles must be equally 
split and buttered. Hell hath no fury like 
that of a star short-changed on cues, as you 
will quickly discover should you be so un- 
wise as to involve yourself in writing this 
type of dray-ma. 
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The Agency Evil 


That most radio programs are dreamed 
up, prepared and aired under the guidance 
of agencies is the greatest disaster in a gen- 
erally appalling industry. 

A radio “day” of approximately 18 hours 
might fairly be compared with any single 
issue of a magazine. It is a rounded whole 
from which the listener, dipping at random, 
should be able to obtain a well-rounded 
bill of auditory fare. As the reader of an 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post may be 
offered, in succession, a love story, a Western 
adventure yarn, a political discussion, a 




















comedy, an article on gardening, a murder 
mystery, a political editorial—in short, a 
cross-section of entertainment—so should 
the day-long radio listener be offered a well- 
edited program of diversified shows. That 
he is not is a fact so obvious as to need no 
stressing here. You are all too wearily fa- 
miliar with this network’s solid Tuesday 
night block of blood-chillers, that network’s 
equally solid six-to-ten phalanx of comedy 
shows or quiz programs. 


What radio needs is to take back control 
of its air-time from the advertising agencies, 
and to set up within the network a firm and 
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forthright editorial policy. Each day should networks simultaneously agreed to set up 


be edited as each issue of a magazine is 
edited, and a round-the-clock, diversified 
program should be established and ad- 
hered to. 

When a magazine is put together, 
whether it be Ranch Romances or the 
Saturday Evening Post, the editor is respon- 
sible for the selection of every story, for the 
layout and for every piece of art work. Be- 
cause one man’s selection is supreme, the 
magazine has unity. If the editor has good 
taste, wisdom, urbanity and the popular 
touch, his magazine will reflect all that. 
But most people are not editors. They 
haven’t the skill, the experience or the 
understanding. An advertising man who 
can prepare a terrific 4-color advertisement 
that sells washing machines is not, by virtue 
of this ability, equally capable of selecting, 
assembling and pacing an issue of a maga- 
zine. 

If no one person had the power of selec- 
tion over an entire issue of Ranch Romances 
or the Saturday Evening Post, and the issue 
just grew from the independent choices of 
a dozen people, it would certainly lack co- 
hesion. Advertising men know a lot about 
markets, sales costs, and packaging, but do 
not necessarily have the good taste to select 
the best stories and fit a group of them into 
a cohesive whole. That’s an editor’s work. 

Yet such is the case in radio. Each adver- 
tiser builds his own show. There is no radio 
editor who cuts, assembles, and selects. All 
the radio editor can do is monitor the ad- 
vertising agencies’ approved scripts for con- 
formity to network policies of wholesome- 
ness and good taste. What if, in each issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, the advertis- 
ing manager of Campbell’s Soup selected 
the first story and the advertising manager 
of General Motors bought the first article, 
and so on? That magazine would resemble 
the radio set-up of today. 

Network men acknowledge their need for 
editorial supervision, but fear that should 
they attempt to regain control of their 
captured industry, the irate agencies would 
in rebellion withdraw their accounts. 

But here’s the little joker in the deck. 
The agencies are holding a pistol, true— 
but the gun’s not loaded! If the four major 
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such an editorial procedure, the agencies 
would have to relinquish their grasp which 
is throttling the industry. Radio advertising 
is a proven medium; the agency clients 
would insist on being represented somehow, 
with some sort of show, on the airwaves, 
To earn their share of the appropriations, 
the agencies would be forced to knuckle 
under—and accept the network’s dictum as 
to the type of show which can or cannot be 
aired at a designated hour. 


Script Fees 


Whatever else I have said derogatory to 
radio networks, this must be said in their 
favor: they do not buy all rights to a radio 
script; they buy one-shot presentation rights 
only, although sometimes with the reasona- 
ble reservation that they be granted first 
option to reuse a script if another net- 
work subsequently displays some interest 
in it. 

Some agencies, however, demand _ all 
rights to a script and it is from them that 
the honest writer must flee as from the 
plague. If not, he is being unfair not only to 
himself but to every other contemporary 
writer, as well as to a host of writers yet 
unborn. Over a period of three years I 
wrote scripts for one of these grab-every- 
thing advertising agencies. During my 
fourth year of servitude, without even tell- 
ing me, they repeated one of my shows— 
and I was paid no royalty for this second 
airing. They had every legal right to do 
this. But I had not expected such treat- 
ment from a supposedly reputable outfit, 
and I was dismayed at their action. 

I told them quite frankly that there was 
one writer in the United States against 
whom I could not hope to compete in an 
open market. That writer was myself—for 
free! I pointed out that when this agency 
broadcast my script for the second time, not 
only had it closed to me a potential $500 
market for that week, it had closed that 
market to every one of my fellows-in-pro- 
fession. Thus I had, by signing an all-rights 
contract, cost someone, somewhere, the 
price of a radio script. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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market 
letter 


By James Gahagan 


MILWAUKEE, THE beer town, is really a 
heavy duty industrial city. Plants and fac- 
tories of all types are the backbone of the 
town’s existence, while non-fiction is the 
backbone of the town’s free lance market. 
Trade sheets, with highly-specialized re- 
quirements, are top providers of checks 
to free lancers. There is, however, one 
good fiction market in the city. 

This is my third “Milwaukee Market 
Letter’ for W.D., and it’s the same story 
this time. Editors report that free lance 
material is not usually accepted because 
free lancers don’t study their markets. 
Study the market; write well; be factual; 
send return postage; and ask before you 
submit-——those are the usual rules of the 
game, in Milwaukee as elsewhere. All 
addresses listed are Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


General Magazines 


American School Board Journal, 400 
North Broadway, a 59-year-old national 
monthly covering the public school, is 
edited by William C. Bruce. Public school 
administrators, school superintendents and 
school board members subscribe. Some free 
lance pieces are used. The periodical is 
intended especially to help school board 
members and professional school adminis- 
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trators. Considerable space is devoted to 
the problems of school building construc- 
tion, school plant management, finance, and 
business administration of schools. Articles 
up to 2000 words are accepted. Payment 
according to merit, upon acceptance. 


Catholic School Journal, 400 N. Broad- 
way, monthly except July and August, is 
edited by Edward Fitzpatrick, president of 
Mount Mary College. This mag is directed 
to teachers in Catholic schools. Although 
teachers and priests functioning as superin- 
tendents of schools fill most of the editorial 
needs, Elmer Reading, assistant editor, said 
that free lance efforts will be considered. 
Discussions of current educational problems 
as applied to Catholic grade and high 
schools and practical aids for classroom use, 
if properly handled, will bring checks. 
Length of pieces—1,000 to 1,500 words. 
Payment is ¥%2 cent a word or about $6 
a page. 

Exclusively Yours, published by the Pat- 
ten Company, 161 West Wisconsin Avenue, 
is Milwaukee’s version of the New Yorker. 
Something of a glorified shopping news, 
Exclusively Yours boasts a “carriage trade” 
circulation. On the arty side, this sheet is 
mostly staff written. A free lance piece in 
New Yorker style shows up at times. Better 








query. Payment according to the pub- 
lisher’s evaluation of merit. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, at 400 North Broadway, a monthly 
edited by John J. Metz, is slanted to and 
for teachers of industrial subjects. Articles 
on administration, projects and practical 
aids, ranging in length from 1,500 to 2,000 
words, with good photographic coverage 
command attention here. Payment is based 
on merit. 

Kalmbach Publishing Company, 1027 N. 
Seventh Street, A. C. Kalmbach, president, 
publishes two slick class magazines, Trains 
and Model Railroader, both monthlies. 

Trains, edited by Willard V. Anderson, 
with national subscription and newsstand 
circulation, is filled monthly with stories 
and photographs on trains. The free lancer 
with background in this field will find a 
lucrative market in Trains. And good 
photographers, specializing in train photog- 
raphy, can develop a good paying market 
here. Accepted photographs are paid for 
on publication. The June Trains carried 
about 75 photographs. Better query Editor 
Anderson before submitting pieces or 
photos. Payment according to merit. 

Model Railroader, edited by John Page, 
is slanted to hobbyists in the model rail- 
road department. If you are not one, you 
will have to check Model Railroader for 
some time before you hit the mark. Articles, 
pictures, drawings, construction pieces, a 
yarn on a model railroad will be carefully 
considered by Editor Page. Again, payment 
according to merit, and remember return 
postage. 

The Living Church, 407 East Michigan 
Street, published by Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, weekly, Peter Day, executive 
editor. Material consists of the news, work 
and thought of the Episcopal Church. 
Editor Day says most pieces which ring the 
editorial bell are submitted by regular 
readers who “know what we want.” 

Milwaukee Sentinel, 123 W. Michigan 
Street, morning daily. Weekly prizes, with 
$25 top, offered for news tips. Wisconsin 
residents or vacationers hitting a real story 
should communicate immediately with City 
Editor, Daly 8-3900. 
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Book Publisher 


Bruce Publishing Company, 400 North 
Broadway, publishers of textbooks on a 
high school and college level, technical 
books, as well as books in various fields, 
such as Catholic devotion, fiction, and 
current interest. Herman Ziegler, of the 
Bruce editorial board, said that in order 
to encourage talented Catholic laymen to 
write effectively in the field of creative writ- 
ing, the Bruce Publishing Company will 
award three $1800 fellowships in fiction in 
1950. The grants consist of 12 equal 
monthly installments, of which $800 is an 
outright grant, and $1000 an advance 
against royalties. The fellowships will be 
awarded on the basis of sample chapters 
and a complete synopsis of the projected 
manuscript. The deadline for submission 
of manuscripts for the 1950 fellowships is 
December 31st. Any Catholic is eligible 
with the exception of members of the 
Bruce staff, authors on the present Bruce 
list, the clergy and religious. 


Trade Publications 


The Confectioner, published monthly by 
the Alva H. Cook Publishing Company, 
625 North Milwaukee Street, is edited by 
G. B. Kluck. Most of the material used 
here is staff written or provided by execu- 
tives engaged in the confectionery business. 
If you know anything about confections, 
you can query. 

Feed Bag, 1712 West Saint Paul Ave- 
nue, monthly, C. L. Onsgard, editor. There 
never seems to be an overstock of material 
about merchandising, slanted to feed deal- 
ers. Study this market which uses factual 
pieces explaining specifically just how feed 
sales were increased. Pick one phase of 
successful feed merchandising and milk it. 
Averaging 1,000 words each, a minimum 
of 8 features comprise each issue. Need 
sharp 8x10 photos. If snaps are sent, 
include a variety, with terse captions. Pay- 
ment is 1 to 11% cents a word. Payment for 
photographs, $2 to $5. 

Flour and Feed, 407 East Michigan 
Street, published monthly by Flour and 
Feed Publishing Company, is edited by 

(Continued on page 42) 
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I remember thts SLOVY.4. 


WHEN DOES a rejection pay off better than 
a check? When is an assignment not an 
assignment? How many years have to pass 
before an article should be buried? When 
should a writer refuse to do spadework 
on speculation? An article I wrote in Sep- 
tember, 1947, gave me convincing answers 
to these questions. 

The editor of Magazine “A” sent me to 
Stamford, Connecticut, to do a story on 
that town’s Labor-Management-Citizens 
Committee. It seems that, in the interests 
of labor peace in the town, representatives 
of capital, labor, and the gencral public 
hit upon a plan of kicking labor problems 
around a dinner table twice a month. 

I called the piece “Menu For Democ- 
racy.” When the editor of Magazine “A” 
read it, he shook his head sorrowfully. “Too 
bad, Jules. I know I assigned the story—- 
but it just didn’t turn out right for us.” 
Had he taken it, he would have paid $150. 
I shrugged and turned “Menu” over to my 
agent. 

In a little while I was notified that an 
associate editor of Magazine “B” was quite 
enthusiastic about the story. All it needed, 
he urged, were some additional anecdotes. 
I was tied up with other assignments, so I 
contacted a writer I knew in Stamford. He 
secured the anecdotes for me, and I re- 
wrote “Menu” nearer to the heart’s desire 
of “B.” 

A month passed. Then “Menu” came 
back to my agent with “profound regrets.” 
The piece was splendid. But, “B” had not 
been sure how sound the Stamford Com- 
mittee was politically. So they had shown 
“Menu” to a labor reporter for Time, who 
told them he considered the Committee a 
“trap for labor.” This would have been 
astonishing news for all three Stamford 
unions—C.1.0., A.F.L., and J.A.M.— 
which were enthusiastic participants of the 
Committee. It rocked me, too, since I 
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happen to be a guy who would rather be 
caught dead than with my by-line over an 
anti-labor piece. And I was filled with 
quict despair that the editors of Magazine 
“B,” an important national monthly, had 
to have their minds made up for them 
by a legman from Time. Had Magazine 
“B” taken the piece, they would have paid 
$500. 

Some time later my agent reported that 
Magazine “C” was now breathless about 
“Menu.” Would I get it brought up-to- 
date and add more anecdotes? I contacted 
my Stamford friend, who reported that 
there just weren’t any more anecdotes to 
be had. My agent relayed this news to 
Magazine “C.” Did they still want the 
story? Yes, their associate editor insisted, 
they still wanted it. He urged me to bring 
it up-to-date. 

I contacted the Committee, had them 
check “Menu” for accuracy, obtained new 
data, and did a complete rewrite. After a 
week or two, the piece came back to my 
agent with a blistering letter implying that 
I was “trying to put over a fast one” be- 
cause the new draft was not very different 
from the original. My agent explained dry- 
ly that the associate editor was probably 
trying to get out from under because a 
higher-up had changed his mind; it was 
a daily occurrence at Magazine “C.” They 
would have paid about $350. 

By this time I was so sick of “Menu For 
Democracy” that I didn’t care if I never 
heard the title again. But in October, 1949 
—over two years after I had first written 
it—my agent gingerly mentioned that This 
Week was keenly interested. Would I try 
another rewrite, cutting down to 1,500 
words? I was sorely tempted to say the 
hell with it. But I finally agreed. To my 
amazement, this hoodoo piece finally made 
amends by selling to This Week as a cover- 
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SUSPENSE STORY 


Where to begin, where to 
end, how to build the middle. 


By A. B. Cunningham 


SUSPENSE IN A story means that the reader 
is held tense until some ticklish event is 
disposed of. Most readers enjoy being put 
in this state of excited expectation. That 
is why they read stories—to be snatched up 
for a time into an uncertainty, to be allowed 
to watch the play of important forces in- 
exorably pushing toward a problematical 
ending. You get suspense into a story when 
you let the reader in on a sequence where 
everything will be just too bad if . You 
prolong his excitement until the end of 
your story, and then give him what he has 
been reading for: an eye-witness account 
of the outcome. 

I consider the first three paragraphs of 
the novel Strait Is the Gate, by Garth Hale, 
a good suspense beginning: 

Barr ran uneasily up the hill, but 
stopped at the edge of the clearing 
and looked back toward the house. 
Lute Hay was there—he felt sure of 
that. Not that he had actually seen 
the man. But coming up from the 
sheep-nose apple tree intending to en- 
ter the kitchen, he had heard his 
mother’s rich low laughter from some- 
where inside. It was not a tinkle of 
mirth; it was not even amusement. It 
was too rich, too intimate. And that 
always meant that Lute Hay was with 
her. 

The boy’s eyes swept North Gap, a 








mile away. Sometimes, if he happened 
to be looking at just the right place, 
he could see anyone who might be 
passing through the gap; and it would 
be easy to recognize the nervous swing- 
ing stride of his father. 

Yet what could he do if his father 
should suddenly come? He could not 
catch him and hold him. He might 
not be able even to delay him. While 
as for saying anything—the slightest 
hint might spur Curt Moden into a 
dogtrot of fury, all his suspicions 
aroused, and send him loping down 
the hill, the carpenters hammer 
bobbing from the loop in the leg of his 
overalls. 

There you have it. Garth Hale has let the 
reader in on something: a married woman 
is philandering at the house, while a sus- 
picious and evidently truculent husband 
may show up at any moment. The reader 
will keep on reading until he finds out what 
happens. Does the husband catch the two 
together? If he does, what results? If he 
doesn’t this time, will he later? 

A point to be noted is that the quotation 
stands right at the beginning of the story. 
In a full-length novel, where there is sup- 
posed to be plenty of time to come to 
the point, the author has set his suspense- 
catcher at the outset. If yours is a suspense 
story, if something is going to stir us up 
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over the outcome, why not put it in the 
first paragraph or so? It will induce the 
reader to continue reading. Of course, it 
is not always possible to capture the reader 
in the first paragraph, but the sooner the 
writer gets going, the better. 


Suspense is often confused with action. 
The writer thinks that if he can have 
something happening on every page he 
is holding his reader. There is plenty to be 
said for what editors call the fast-moving 
narrative. But a mere sequence of violent 
happenings does not necessarily create sus- 
pense. If the fast-moving tale gives us 
nothing but a series of incidents, each com- 
plete in itself, it doesn’t build up anything; 
each incident has just as much interest as 
its nature makes possible, and that interest 
ends when the incident ends. In a suspense 
story the tension builds up from one inci- 
dent to the next. 

Since my latest mystery story, The 
Hunter Is the Hunted, has been praised 
for possessing the quality of suspense, I’d 
like to use it as an illustration. The chief 
character of the story is Sheriff Jess Roden. 
A sympathetic character, he is sent on a 
dangerous mission where the chances are 
not even 50-50 that he will return alive. 
The mission and the likelihood that he will 
not return are heavily stressed in the first 
chapter. This county sheriff, toward whom 
you have no ill will, begins to stick his 
neck out where there is more and more 
of an opportunity for someone to take a 
swing at it. The opposing characters are 
not nearly as appealing as the sheriff. Thus, 
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a likable individual is running the risk of 
being done in by those who themselves de- 
serve to be done in. 

Basically, that is all there is to a suspense 
story. You put at the beginning of your 
yarn a question mark which will catch the 
reader, then you drop in material to 
heighten and prolong his tension. In a 
general way, the more important the con- 
sequences are, the more likely you are 
to succeed in holding your reader. 

Suppose, for instance, the goal of your 
hero is to win a tennis match. You might 
be able to keep your readers worked up 
over the match, but they will not sweat 
much because it doesn’t mean too much 
whether or not a man wins a tennis match. 
To him, yes. To his girl, maybe. But the 
situation here is not very strong. We gain 
in power if our basic problem is whether 
or not a prospector will strike gold. All 
things being equal, it is more important to 
strike gold than to win a tennis match. Oh, 
I know—you can make the tennis game 
important. Have a championship at stake. 
Have a movie contract at stake. But you 
have to work harder to interest your reader 
in this situation. 
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In the most important situation, a man’s 
life is at stake, since nothing of greater 
importance can happen to a person than 
his death. Try to imagine yourself: (a) 
watching a tennis tournament; (b) watch- 
ing an old prospector sink his pick where 
he is pretty certain there’s a rich vein; and 
(c) watching a man heading into a man- 
trap where every step might be his last. 

I did a lot of thinking about matters 
like that before I headed Sheriff Roden into 
the bush. Step, step, step, he walks, with 
the reader knowing that just around the 
corner catastrophe lies in wait. The sheriff 
knows his danger only in a general way. 
Disguised as a fisherman, he’s cautious but 
not desperately so, since he doesn’t realize 
how cleverly he is being closed in upon. 
But the reader knows, and so he watches. 

In writing this yarn I did something that 
worried me at the time. I told it from the 
point of view of both parties—a chapter 
or so with the sheriff, a chapter or so with 
the ruthless men closing in upon him. As a 
rule, I prefer to tell a story from a single 
point of view but, in this instance, I did 
not see any other way of making the reader 
aware of the traps being set for the sheriff. 

How to keep a story going until you 
reach your desired length? It is a matter 
of invention. If you are writing a short 
story and need about 10 pages all told, you 
have to think up only one or two episodes 
with which to make your point. If you are 
writing 20 times 10 pages, you have to 
think up a great many clashes of a some- 
what similar nature to keep the story going. 

In The Hunter Is the Hunted, I needed 
to bring the sheriff into conflict with his 
enemies, with his death as the probable 
result. If the yarn had been a short story, 
one good stiff brush might have sufficed; 
if a novelette, maybe 4 or 5. Since my story 
ran to novel length, I needed to invent one 
after another, just how many I never really 
counted. In this respect the long story is 
harder to write than the short, since it calls 
for repeated invention of episodes serving 
the same end. Along about the ninth or 
tenth you begin to feel pretty dry. Here are 
a few of the incidents I invented to keep 
the reader in suspense: 

To find out whether the sheriff is doing 
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any snooping when he is supposed to be 
asleep in his tent, the gang stretches a very 
fine thread across the path along which he 
would have to move. 

Since the sheriff has given a fictitious 
name and address, the gang takes steps to 
find out whether there is such an individual 
at the given address. 

One of the gang has a histone who is 
telegraph operator at the nearest railroad 
station. He is told to report if the sheriff 
sends out any messages that an innocent 
fisherman would not send. Unfortunately, 
Roden decides that he had better wire out 
for some important information. 

Since Roden is passing as a fisherman 
and every one of the gang is an expert fish- 
erman, the sheriff is subjected to minute 
questioning on the fine points of the sport. 

Roden, only a moderate drinker, is urged 
by the gang to imbibe more than he is ac- 
customed to, the idea being to loosen his 
tongue. The situation is such that Roden 
can hardly refuse to drink. 

Roden is accompanied on his expedition 
by a big Negro who often goes with him on 
his sleuthing jaunts. The gang hits upon 
the idea of getting the local bully, an ex- 
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ceptionally strong man, to jump the Negro 
and maul him until he’s willing to tell what 
he knows. 

Of course, a good suspense story may 
often profit by a let-up in the swift tempo 
of action. There is such a thing as too 
much speed, so that the episodes become 
tiring. If the reader is once hooked with 
a strong yen to see what happens, he may 
welcome side excursions which, while not 
actually irrelevant, do not bear very 
strongly on the plot. 

In my book, | have Sheriff Roden posing 
as a fisherman out for a holiday. Now, | 
myself am a fisherman. I thrill to the sport. 
Twice in The Hunter Is the Hunted 1 
took time out from the manhunt to show 
the sheriff in a tussle with fish. Irrelevant? 
Maybe. Inexcusable? Some say so. But I 
believe that as long as the author keeps 
pretty well to his story he is justified in 
slipping in an occasional breather for con- 
trast. Such a breather must not be dragged 
in by the tail; it must not be a story within 
a story, put in by a desperate writer just to 
build up wordage. It must fit into the 
general framework, but it need not have 
direct bearing on the plot. 

Like the photographer who has to keep 
an eye on his subject, estimate light and 
shade, and be sure about his camera, the 
writer has to think about his English, make 
his characters talk like human beings, judge 
when he has drawn out a point sufficiently 
to create the correct impression, choose be- 
tween a half dozen ways of telling the same 
thing, and decide whether to include an 
episode or leave it out. Different writers 
emphasize different possibilities. Oscar 
Wilde must have spent a great deal of 
time on the talk of his characters, for they 
speak in epigrams and humorous contra- 
dictions. Thomas Hardy wrote pages to cre- 
ate a mood. Donn Byrne gave great atten- 
tion to polishing up his sentences. But. in 
a suspense story, the plot’s the thing. The 
momentous something which ensnared the 
reader must never be lost sight of for long. 

An illustration or two might emphasize 
the point. Mr. John Trefusius is definitely 
where he should not be. You can say 
where—-with the wrong woman, or in a 
joint where discovery would ruin him. Step 


two--he is apprehended for a crime that 
was committed somewhere else. An alibi 
is his only defense, but he can establish an 
alibi only by telling where he was. Mr. 
John Trefusius is in a dilemma; he can 
clear himself of a crime he did not com- 
mit only by involving himself in another 
predicament almost as ruinous as convic- 
tion for the crime. The author’s experience 
will suggest the development of this theme, 
but definitely the plot is the thing. Good 
English? Maybe. Subtle characterization? 
If it is needed to make the events plausible. 
But the reader is primarily interested in 
how Mr. John Trefusius extricates himself 
from his pickle. Anything else should be 
made secondary. 

Another illustration. Young Harry Prince 
has a secret which must not be divulged 
to his wife. You must think up the secret. 
If you understand men you shouldn’t have 
too hard a time. Young Harry comes down 
with double pneumonia, enters a period of 
delirium, and babbles what he would never 
utter under normal circumstances. His wife 
Charlotte is his devoted nurse. She hears 
what he says as he comes nearer and nearer 
to divulging the disastrous secret. This 
situation calls for a short story: the incident 
could never be strung out to book length. 
But the outcome is the thing. The reader 
wants to know the end, and you'll have to 
work hard so that the end doesn’t disap- 
point him. 

In summary, what are the essentials of 
a good suspense story? 

1. There must be a good basic situation 
to serve as the foundation, one which will 
appeal to the reader as adequate and con- 
vincing, without need of too much ex- 
planation. As a rule, the more that needs 
to be said to make a plot convincing, the 
more unacceptable it is. 

2. This basic situation should be inserted 
as early in the story as possible. This is 
a reasonable suggestion. If you mean to 
excite the reader over the way a ticklish 
dilemma is resolved, the sooner you allow 
him to perceive what the predicament is, 
the earlier you will snare his interest. 

3. Once the basic situation has been de- 
termined and the way paved for its ex- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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LIKE THE FARMER who separates grain 
from chaff, the trade writer finds a market 
for the chaff, too. Nothing, not even the 
squeal of a trade story situation, should be 
wasted. 

Trade writing is a 20th Century product 
of industrialism. It has created today’s 
most specialized and exacting type of 
writer, a writer who must be able to “get 
the feel” of the situation in perhaps 30 
widely separated industries. While the 
newspaperman may touch many fields at a 
glancing blow, the trade writer becomes an 
accurate, astute digester of complicated 
facts. It’s up to him to relay those facts— 
dressed up, or served cold and solid—to 
his readers. 

If there is any secret to trade-writing, it 
is multiplication without duplication. This 
is both a code of trade-writing ethics, a 
rule of thumb for success, and a method. 
Simply stated, it is the art of writing sev- 
eral or a dozen stories out of a single story 
situation, and all for non-competing mag- 
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Trade-Writing 


azines. It is the most refined species of 
editorial opportunism. 


A little over a year ago, I became a trade 
writer quite by accident, the accident being 
my lack of a job. My first magazine was 
a fabrics journal—small, but good experi- 
ence. Now, a year later, I head an organiza- 
tion which I originated—the first editorial 
service in the West for trade magazines. We 
have 80 clients to whom we regularly supply 
news, photos, and full-length features. Our 
industrial beat covers 12 Western states, al- 
though our office is in Los Angeles, and we 
have correspondents in various Western 
cities who handle work on an assignment 
basis. Western Round-Up, which is the 
name of this experiment in Western trade 
journalism, is the editorial eyes and ears for 
many Eastern trade papers which cannot 
afford to or do not wish to set up Western 
editorial offices. But assignments don’t come 
to us any more readily than they come to 
free lancers with five clients. We’re con- 
stantly suggesting story ideas to editors and 
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He’s only been 
a trade-writer for a year, but his secret has made 


him over a $100 a week. 


we’re constantly on the alert for ideas to 
suggest. 

What has this to do with multiplication 
without duplication—getting the most out 
of a story situation? Everything. Western 
Round-Up lives by that principle. 

You and I are covering our industrial 
beat on a routine trade-writing day. Our 
primary story assignment: a request from 
a weekly construction paper for a feature 
article with photos on the leveling, to make 
room for the new freeways, on historic Ft. 
Moore Hill in downtown Los Angeles. The 
article will tell the engineering techniques 
used to level the 900,000 cubic yard hill, 
with emphasis on a new hydraulic rock- 
breaker which eliminates dangerous blast- 
ing. 

Now a trade writer might stop right 
there, get the one assignment and consider 
a day’s work done. But our day at the 
Ft. Moore site hasn’t even begun yet. 

We talk with the engineer on the job, 
the contractor, maybe the boys down from 
the State overseeing the job. We fill half 
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a notebook after two hours’ interviews. 
During the interviewing a lot of words are 
dropped casually, words like “welding,” 
“busting a lot of rock with that gadget,” 
“trucks—working all night.” If you’re an 
astute trade writer, those loose words fall 
like rocks from an avalanche. They hit you 
hard, and each says “a story.” 

Now is the time to be glad we’ve got 80 
and not 20 magazines on our string. Maybe 
we don’t hit each of the 80 every month, 
but we’re covering so many fields that there 
just isn’t a story situation that doesn’t fit 
one of our clients. So when we hear “weld- 
ing,” we think of our welding magazine 
and its story formula. We investigate, and 
sure enough, the project is running a spe- 
cially-built repair truck, with plenty of 
welding gear to keep the dump trucks 
going. We size up the story, snap some 
photos and dig in. 

“Busting a lot of rock with that gadget” 
—that’s what the man said. And when a 
construction man gets excited about a new 
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machine, we get excited too. This is the 
same rock-breaking hydraulic tool we'll 
write up in the construction paper, but 
how about another photo—and a story for 
Popular Science? If I’m counting correctly, 
we've already gathered notes and photos 
for three stories. 

One thing we do every month: we study 
every one of our clients’ magazines—like 
textbooks. That way, when we see a story 
situation, we bleed it dry. All construction 
magazines don’t approach editorial matters 
on the same level. We've gathered a lot 
of technical data for a weekly, which is 
slanted toward engineers, but what about 
the actual methods used? What about the 
practical “how” of the story, not the 
“why”? “Why” is for engineers, but “how” 
is for contractors, the guys who follow the 
engineer’s plans—the guys who read a mag 
which tells about construction methods. So 
we get some more facts from the contractor 
on the job. How he used the rock-busting 
tool, how good a job it did, his practical 
approach. And we snap some shots with 
our 4x5 graphic. 

Remember that hint about the fleet of 
trucks systematically hauling Ft. Moore Hill 
away—900,000 cubic yards of dirt, truck- 
hauled and set up about a mile away. We 





jump a truck, ride along to the repair shop. 
A good story here? No, two stories, the 
first on the maintenance set up which keeps 
the trucks going all night. That’s a good 
one for a fleet magazine like Western Motor 
Transport. 

Then there’s that unique welding-repair 
truck which roams the shuttle run, repair- 
ing trucks on the job. Our second trucking 
story gets dramatic and factual at the same 
time about this roaming repair truck. We 
sit down with the driver and let hin tell 
how he operates, how many trucks he re- 
pairs nightly, and we get a diagram of his 
portable repair shop, its tools, self-contained 
power plant—and some more photos, close- 
ups of the tools. By now, stories five and 
six are in the notebook. 

This is a night operation, and a rather 
unusual one in the heart of a city. The 
trucks shuttle over a $100,000 bonded 
route, all through the night, avoiding 
traffic. That calls for plenty of portable 
lights and for traffic control. A story on 
the lighting set up goes to anyone of sev- 
eral electrical magazines. The traffic con- 
trol story goes to one of the material 
handling magazines. 

Eight stories and 50 photos from one 
day’s work, from one work site, and yet no 
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article competes! Every magazine is guar- 
anteed an exclusive in its field. ‘That's 
multiplication without duplication. Actu- 
ally, we fell short that day. Story number 
nine might have been a piece on the hill’s 
historic background—an article for one of 
California’s historical magazines. 

Perhaps having regular communications 
with 80 or more editors sounds like a 
good way to spread your efforts so thin 
that you don’t do a good job for anyonc. 
Actually, a large clientele of trade maga- 
zines is absolutely essential to trade-writing 
success. As a non-staffer, with no per- 
manent affiliations, you can’t put all your 
editorial eggs in one basket. Although most 
trade papers can use only one story every 
other month from your region, you’ve got 
to eat. Write one story for each of 80 mag- 
azines and you'll prosper. Write 8 stories 
for 10 magazines and you might starve. In 
addition, a large number of magazines is 
a necessary part of the multiplication 
theory. How else can you plant in non- 
competing magazines a dozen different 
stories from a single set of facts? 

As you know, there are two schools of 
trade-writing thought: the multi-magazine 
boys and the guys who stick tight with a 
few good papers. To my knowledge, there 
are in Southern California, for instance, 
about two dozen full-time trade free lancers. 
Pick up a dozen magazines and you'll see 
their by-lines. Some have been in the game 
for years, and, in general, they’re doing 
very well financially. 

The one school believes in latching onto 
a dozen top flight papers, and sticking tight 
through the years. These “free-lancers” 
gradually become, though unofficially, staf- 
fers. I believe their position is dangerous— 
and besides, this limited number technique 
precludes use of the multiplication theory. 
The other school believes safety is in num- 
bers. If a paper decides to drop such a 
writer, or they tighten their financial belt, 
he’s got many more possibilities. This kind 
of security outlasts a depression which levels 
the ranks of trade papers. 

There’s a big editorial void in the West, 
in the inter-mountain states—Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado—not a lot of industry 
maybe, but growing. From what the edi- 


tors tell me, trade writers are scarce there. 
About every four months I take a trip 
through the inter-mountain states, clearing 
out the accumulated assignments—a sort of 
editorial vacation. I travel with two com- 
panions, my typewriter and my camera. 

My last trip into the inter-mountain 
states netted 30 assigned articles—plus re- 
search which gave me background for a 
True article. I queried 80 editors, telling 
them I was going into the inter-mountain 
region, and asking if they needed material 
from the region. Back came 30 specific 
assignments: 6 merchandising-plumbing 
stories in Idaho and Utah; 5 stories on 
butane-propane dealers in Idaho; several 
aviation-merchandising assignments; a 
couple of diesel trucking assignments; a 
freight-rate article from Salt Lake City for 
a metal magazine. In addition, every town 
I visited was part of several surveys—one 
of them a metal working round-up. I 
simply called all the machine shops in each 
town and asked some questions for an on- 
the-spot machine shop report. 

The diesel trucking assignments gave me 
free transportation. I made the 4-week trip 
by truck, riding as many as 750 miles non- 
stop, Los Angeles to Salt Lake City. After 
3,000 miles and 30 articles, plus 300 photos, 
I divided the total expenses of the trip— 
hotel, food, photo supplies—by 30, the 
number of magazines specifically assigning 
me stories. Each magazine paid no more 
than $20 travel expenses, and the trip net- 
ted a minimum of $30 an article. I de- 
vcloped the film as I travelled, in a portable 
tank and loading bag, right in my hotel 
room. Stories were written at night, cor- 
rected, and sent to my secretary in Los 
Angeles. The negatives were also airmailed 
to my office. When I arrived home, all 30 
stories were ready for mailing. 

How important is a camera to the multi- 
plication system? It is more important 
than you think. In 1946, I graduated from 
a Brownie directly to a press-type camera— 
a 4x5 graphic. Since then I’ve taken at 
least 5,000 photos, have sold color to some 
leading magazines. I believe that photog- 
raphy is essential to successful trade writ- 
ing, although some non-camera writers will 
dispute this statement. But a camera can 
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up your income by 25 per cent. Nine out 
of 10 trade stories must be illustrated, and 
most trades pay no more than $5 a shot; 
many pay less. You can’t afford to buy 
your photos or depend on handouts. Any- 
one who buys a good camera can learn 
how to use it reasonably well in 6 months. 
The next 6 months he’ll pay for the camera 
out of his photography profits. 

Let’s go on another typical assignment 
to see how the camera angle works. This 
time we’re doing a story on individual car 
heaters installed at a drive-in theater about 
60 miles from Los Angeles, in the citrus 
area. We take a dozen shots, get a good 
installation story for an electrical magazine. 
Photos of the heater installation—with de- 
tailed captions—go to 3 electrical maga- 
zines, each of which approaches the elec- 
trical field from a different angle. For 
instance, one weekly wants to show its 
executive readers how to increase their 
electrical loads; obviously, large-scale 
heater installations build big loads. An- 
other regional electric publication likes to 
hear about new installations; this might be 
a cost factor story. Then there’s the “how” 
electrical magazine—for contractors who 
want to know the practical approach. So 
we do a detailed installation story, showing 
how the wiring was installed. If the heater 
idea is new, perhaps Popular Mechanics, 
Popular Science or Mechanix Illustrated 
will buy it, maybe even Science and Me- 
chanics. The camera is an essential in all 
these pieces. 

If the photos are unusual enough, and 
in this instance they are, we can send 
photos to the roto sections of several news- 
papers. In addition, often we can sell the 
photos (the same ones used to illustrate 
our stories) to the contractor who installed 
the unit we wrote about and to the manu- 
facturer of the heaters. That’s what I 
mean by editorial opportunism — but it 
takes a camera to maximize a story situa- 
tion. 

I’ve just returned from the East—Chi- 
cago and New York—where I talked with 
as many trade editors as I could mect. 
Here’s what I learned. 

Often the full-time free lancer can ex- 
pect twice the price that the technical 
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professional working in the magazine’s field 
of interest receives. Why? The magazine 
pays the professional technician, say an en- 
gineer, a “courtesy” rate—enough to make 
his efforts worthwhile. They feel that the 
publication of the expert’s article under his 
by-line ups his industry-wide prestige and 
is payment enough. That’s why you must 
make it clear to editors on the first query 
just who you are, that you write for a liv- 
ing, and that—and you've got to be careful 
here—while you’re versed in the field cov- 
ered, you don’t earn a living from it. 


The managing editor of two prosperous 
trade magazines in Chicago showed me his 
correspondence files. He had 50 or 60 
names from California. “Half of those are 
inactive,” he said, “and 90 per cent of the 
rest have never studied our publication 
enough to know our needs. Occasionally 
somebody in remaining 10 per cent sends us 
an article, and we buy it fast.” 


The publication had that week paid me 
$200 for an article—a really top price in 
the trade field. Yet it listed itself as pay- 
ing one cent a published word. “How 
come?” I asked. “We figure the cent a 
word will discourage so-called trade writers 
—the writers who send us material without 
knowing our needs. Those who are familiar 
with our formulas, our likes and dislikes, 
won’t be discouraged by the low rate. They 
know good work brings more.” 


We get 80 magazines regularly, yet every 
month we go over each one, note changes 
in editorial policy, new types of features— 
and make up a card on each magazine. 
You’ve got to read every article in several 
issues of a paper before you can write for it. 


How much of your work should be done 
on a free lance, take-a-chance-maybe-they’ll- 
buy-it basis, and how much on specific as- 
signment from an editor? Follow this rule 
and you won’t go wrong. Unless a story is 
obviously hot, don’t touch it until you’ve 
got a definite commitment. But once you’re 
out on a site, with one assignment for sure, 
you can’t go wrong doing other stories. 
Every one you find and complete that day 
is so much gravy because, if you’ve a nose 
for industrial news, you'll click on these 
75 to 80 per cent of the time. 
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Polish Can 
KILL 


By Arch Whitehouse 


“I CAN’T UNDERSTAND it,”’ Ruthie said when 
she began to read over my latest manu- 
script, the fourth version of the yellow- 
sheet original. “This reads nothing like the 
first few pages you showed me last week.” 

Ruthie is the toothsome bit who took me 
for life some years ago. She keeps house, 
untangles the mysteries of the income tax, 
and makes very fine bread. She also types 
without looking at the keys. 

“I know it’s the same story, the same 
characters, and the same situation,” she 
went on, “but somehow it has no life; all 
the original verve and lightness have dis- 
appeared.” 

“T don’t understand it either,” I said. “It’s 
been polished, worked over, smoothed out.” 

Ruthie sighed, selected a sheet of car- 
bon and went to work. I returned to my 
secret hobby. 

Between yarns I play around with a 
drawing board, a sheet of Strathmore and 
kid myself I’m a cartoonist. I was working 
from a rough sketch blocked out on a sheet 
of tracing paper. Suddenly it dawned on 
me that here was an analogy. The draw- 
ing I was transferring to a sheet of expen- 
sive illustration board had none of the 
smooth life and body of the original. There 
on the tracing block was a roughed-in com- 
position of a man and woman sitting in a 







palatial drawing room. The man was a 
census-taker and he was asking the very 
aristocratic lady if her house had a bath- 
room. 

The tracing paper version was swell. The 
census-taker had just the right attitude. So 
did the lady. But in the finish, they turned 
out to be two dull figures planted in an ex- 
pensive drawing room. The tracing paper 
version was dirty, smudged, rough and ex- 
perimental, yet the figures were alive. What 
a shame that the initial rough wouldn’t 
count! 

I sat back and pondered. I had started 
my story on a sheet of yellow copy paper. 
I seldom have any defined plot; just a 
dramatic situation to work on. The first 
page is usually a mass of rub-outs, mis- 
spelled words, erasures and jottings with a 
fountain pen. The hero who starts out as 
John may be Bertram before I get to page 
2. Obviously I can’t submit a rough, so 
I face the torment of transferring my story 
to white paper. It has to be polished, the 
spelling has to be corrected and my reform 
school grammar eliminated. I have to do 
all this because I have never found a typist 
who can cope. 

But that’s when polish can be poison. I 
am gradually realizing that many of us 
polish more stories into drab rejects than 
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we'd care to admit. Somehow, my first ver- 
sion often promises something that doesn’t 
get through to the final, or even the second 
draft. 

One of the most successful writers I know 
has a system I wish I could adopt. Alex 
is not only successful, but he’s happy. This 
guy sits down to a typewriter equipped with 
a great roll of white paper. He starts at the 
upper left-hand corner of the roll and 
doesn’t stop until the story is finished. 
There are no paragraphs, sentences or punc- 
tuation. All you see is a sheet of paper 
several yards long covered with words. 
When he is finished Alex rolls up the out- 
put and takes it to the editor. The editor 
hands the roll over to a stenographer who 
retypes it into readable form on regulation 
sheets of paper. 

Here is spontaneity at its best. Here is 
story-telling in its simplest form. Granted, 
the man is a craftsman. He knows his sub- 
ject and he respects all the rules, but once 
he has a yarn clear in his mind he simply 
sits down and writes. He doesn’t worry 
about how it will compare with Heming- 
way or Steinbeck. He takes a set of char- 
acters and puts them to work; or better 
still, allows them to put him to work. They 
are there, distinct in his mind, and he 
allows them to talk and act. The result is 
usually a first-rate piece of writing. 

Years ago I used to write 3,000 words 
a day, mostly aviation pulp adventure. It 
was the old cent-a-word stuff and I had 
to pound it out to make a living. In those 
days I'd take a sheet of white paper, a shect 
of carbon and a sheet of thin copy paper. 
Into the mill they went and out came a 
story. There was no time for polishing, no 
fretting over syntax or the niceties of con- 
versational grammar. The stuff sold and 
everyone concerned made a buck. 

Now, I marvel at how well those stories 
moved, at the smoothness of the tales, and 
at the fact that a 10,000-word story of that 
kind could be outlined and written in 4 
days. Once, I knocked out a 20,000-word 
Casket Crew story for Fiction House in less 
than 20 hours. I had to because we were 
sailing on the Aquitania for Europe the 
next day and Jack Byrne had to have the 
yarn. 
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‘Today, I work and sweat from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until the postman comes 
early in the afternoon. Nothing ever gets 
written after the mail arrives; and I am 
lucky if I bat out 1,500 words. I’m too busy 
writing slick ‘stuff, cutting and polishing, 
making my stories read like what I think 
the editors want. But the spontaneity of 
the old pulp days is gone. 

Stiff grooming may be good for the scalp, 
for a horse or a prize Bedlington, but it can 
be murder in the writing racket. I agree 
that only a genius could sit down and rap 
out a first rate slick story without some 
cleaning up, some transposition of sentences 
or sequences and a spelling check. But if we 
could confine the polish process to cleaning 
up the manuscript instead of draining out 
life and animation, there’d be more first- 
class stories for editorial consideration. 

This business of polishing can become a 
scourge. It starts with a simplicity that is 
disarming. You peer at the initial try and 
the two-syllable words are not tony enough. 
No, you have to substitute a few five-buck 
items. The gal can’t lift her eyes. She has 
to elevate or vault her lovely orbs. Or, 
maybe the night before you were reading a 
magazine and came across the word “cara- 
cole.” You have no idea what it means so 
you look it up and it’s a “frisky gambol.” 
The word fascinates you and you go over to 
the mill to insert it in your yarn. Just a few 
of these insertions and you wonder why the 
yarn begins to buck and shimmy! 

With me it’s complete sentences. A few 
simple words are not enough for White- 
house. I have a volume of words and 
phrases that must weigh half a ton. If I 
get going on a phrase that concerns nobility 
of mind, for instance, I have to take a peck 
at the book and there I find: 

“Nobility is a river that sets with a 
constant and undeviating current di- 
rectly into the Pacific Ocean of time; 
but, unlike other rivers, it is more 
grand at the source than at its termina- 
tion.”—Colton. 


I try to take the same thought and incor- 
porate it into the piece I’m polishing. May- 
be I change the river to a glacier or a 
mountain freshet, and I conjur up a like 
fate for “termination.” On a scratch pad 
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the thought looks swell, but the minute I 
type it into my piece, the going gets rugged. 
The story cracks trying to carry the load 
of this bogus thought which isn’t White- 
house. It’s still Colton and the yarn says 
the hell with it. 

Likewise, the editors. 

If we must polish, let’s work for sim- 
plicity. If a guy should say, “Oh yeh?” 
why ruin the piece by having him remark, 
“If that’s your observation, I do not recom- 
mend it!” 

Another pitfall that comes with too much 
polish is the temptation to put scintillating, 
cafe society conversation in the mouths of 
everyday people: 

“Oh, I hate these cold Boston nights. 
I prefer hot summer nights. I like fire- 
flies and moonlight, gossamer dresses 
and drinks with a frosting. I like the 
cops in blue shirts and tinkly music 
from open windows,” she said and 
flicked a cigarette into the fireplace 
with a long bright nail. 
All that from the lips of a gal who has 
been presented as a No. 5-size dope! 

If the character, as she stands on the 
sheet of paper in front of you, can’t pro- 
duce the lines she ought to say, you should 
blot her out. What sounds swell from Lizzie 
Tish when written by Ulwin Broil comes 
out like gibberish when Whitchouse awards 
it to Gertie Groin. If Gert doesn’t have 
the remote control to make me perk, I’m 
only cluttering up the Berkshire Bond by 
putting her there. Usually, that’s the sort 
of wasted effort that masquerades as polish 
and the sooner we recognize it for the 
poison it is, the sooner we'll get rid of the 
curse. 

I’ve been at this business for years now 
and I ought to have the answer. I’ve con- 





sidered dictating into a machine, hoping 
that such a method would produce the 
smooth simplicity | want. But I’m one of 
those writers who can write only with 
a typewriter. I can’t even write a rational 
letter with a pen or pencil. 

Obviously, if it’s simplicity I’m after, and 
my most simple storics have been the most 
successtul, I should restrict my polishing 
and rewriting to that end. Instead of sub- 
stituting 9-letter words where 4-letter words 
suffice, I should around to sec if 
there aren’t a few 3-letter words available. 
I should polish my dialogue and conversa- 
tion until it sounds like the characters I’m 
foisting on the reader. I should polish my 
story so that when it’s read aloud, it has 
the sincerity of the spoken word. 

Have you ever tried reading your stuff 
aloud? Not necessarily to an audience, but 
aloud to yourself. You will be amazed how 
many words and phrases turn out to be 
pudding-soggy and syllable-heavy. I learned 
that trick when I was doing a stint at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer a couple of years 
ago. I saw that some words and phrases 
which sparkled on the typewritten page 
very often fell with a clunk when the actors 
read them aloud. 

Polish can produce a work of art, but we 
must handle it carefully and avoid scour- 
ing clean through the outer gold, bringing 
the dross metal to the surface. The right 
words are necessary, but they must be your 
words: words that have come naturally. 
The phrases must be your phrases, devised 
while you were engrossed in the yarn and 
living its background. Substitutions cannot 
be lifted from books or lists of words, be- 
cause they never fit. It’s the smoothness 
that counts, the smoothness of spontancity 


scout 


and simplicity. 
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The technique of creating 
and selling a quiz to editors. 


How to be a 
WHIZ with a QUIZ 


By Nat McKelvey 


WHEN The Saturday Evening Post accep- 
ted my first quiz and paid for it with a 
$50 check, I was flabbergasted. For two 
hours’ work I had received the same sum 
pulp editors often pay for a four thousand 
word Western story, requiring three days to 
write. Had I discovered something? 

Everyone likes to flash his wit, show off 
his store of knowledge, try to “beat the 
game.” Consequently, practically every 
magazine either uses quizzes regularly or 
can be trained to use them. Quiz markets 
range from pulp westerns, to the slick 
women’s magazines, to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Figuring that my first success in the quiz 
field was an accident, I set about analyzing 
quizzes, determined to lay bare the form- 
ula. This study paid dividends with subse- 
quent sales to Coronet, Argosy, True, Blue 
Book, Holiday, Ford Times, and Dime 
Western. 

Fundamentally, a salable quiz has three 
things: (1) a catchy title, (2) an interest- 
ing form, and (3) a clever central idea 
that holds the whole thing together. I can 
best illustrate by referring to my Post sale 
and a later sale to Coronet. Frankly, the 
idea and nothing else sold my first quiz 
to the Post. The original title was impos- 
sible, the form cumbersome. 

Titled “What Do You Call ’Em, From 
A to Z,” the quiz was based on the idea 
of technical names for everyday occupa- 
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tions. For example, a student of ancestors 
is known, technically, as a “genealogist.” 
Peggy Dowst, then the Post back-of-the- J 
book editor, wrote: a 


This is a pretty good quiz, and we § 

would like to have it for the Post, but 

I think we will set it up a little differ- 

ently — with the answers opposite the 

questions on the same page but in the 

wrong order, the idea being to match 

them up. As you have it now, it is a 

little too hard, we think. 
When Miss Dowst’s blue pencil came to 
rest, the quiz was retitled, “How Are Your 
‘Ologies’?” Instead of twenty questions, it 
had but fifteen. And, in place of outright f 
questions with no answers indicated, it had 
questions with the answers in plain view 
but in the wrong order. Following is a 
sample of the original and the revised ver- 
sions: 

Original 
1. If he studies man, he is 
2. If he studies insects, he is. . 
Revised 

1. If he makes a special study of... 

he is called 

1. man 

2. books 
The form of the “original” is bad because 
it repeats too many words in asking the 
questions, and it calls on the reader to pro- 
duce an answer entirely unaided. The “re- 


a. etymologist | 
b. genealogist 
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b 
vised” is brief in form and gives the reader 


estors 
gist.” | 2 break by placing the answers right before 
the. | him. He merely has to match them with 


: the proper questions. 


> From Miss Dowst I learned something 


We fdlse. Each quiz has an introduction, and 
ut § that introduction must be short. My intro- 
‘r= f duction contained almost three hundred 
he § words. Edited, it had sixty-seven words as 
he F follows: 
” Those long words used to denote 
specialists in various branches of 
knowledge are at least shorter than 
ic OF “an investigator into the habits of 
Your bugs,” or “a man who digs up family 
ns, t F trees.” How many of the numbered 
right } definitions below can you match up 
had with the lettered names? A score of 
view | 13 or over is excellent; 10 to 12, good; 
18 4) 67 to 9, fair. Answers inverted at the 
= bottom. 
The introduction need tell no more than 
this, Some magazines, notably Coronet, 
True, and Argosy, allow more wordage. 

I took to heart the teachings of Miss 
Dowst. My next sale, to Coronet, also 
brought a $50 check. 

Containing twenty questions, the Coro- 
net quiz had for its idea the identification 
of persons or things connected with famous 

ause ff ‘Times or crime stories. The title that came 
the § © me was a natural: “Crime Without 
pro- Punishment.” Coronet did not change it. 
“re. | Nor did they change the form of the quiz. 








What was good enough for the Post, I 
argued, ought to be good enough for Coro- 
net. So I used the same form, and it 
worked. 

The Coronet editors did delete one of 
my questions, substituting one of theirs. 
That was the only alteration. My intro- 
duction was short. They used it intact. 
These introductions, actua!ly, are there for 
a purpose. Together with the title, they 
catch the reader’s interest. Further, they 
explain the rules of the game. Anyone, I 
reasoned, would be intrigued by an intro- 
duction beginning: “If you feel the urge 
to tackle an orgy of crime — but without 
punishment — this quiz is for you.” Evi- 
dently the editors did and thought their 
readers would, too. 

Whether to submit first to the Post or 
first to Coronet, among top-paying maga- 
zines, poses a minor problem. Whereas 
Coronet offers no by-lines, the Post does. I 
usually send a quiz there first before it goes 
elsewhere. If the shorticle editor rejects it, 
he usually indicates why: “Sorry, too easy,” 
for example. 

I once sent the Post a brain-teaser enti- 
tled “What They Say Gives Them Away.” 
Back it came. “This one,” said a Post edi- 
tor, “is just too easy.” So I tinkered with 
it. I changed the form which had followed 
“How Are Your ‘Ologies’?” and “Crime 
Without Punishment.” The basic idea of 
the quiz required the reader to identify 
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occupations or sports from familiar expres- 
sions associated with them. For instance, 
a hotel clerk yells “front” when he wants 
a bell-hop. The original quiz went like 
this: 

You don’t have to be a jack-of-all- 
trades to score high on this quiz. In 
fact, you may legitimately be “master 
of none” of these occupations or 
sports. Yet, because certain expres- 
sions are popularly identified with 
particular jobs or games, you should 
casily tag them. 

Each expression listed in the column 
at the right is identified with the occu- 
pation or sport mentioned in the left- 
hand column. Your job is to match 
them up correctly. 

He would call out: 
(a) front 
(b) service 


If he is a: 
1. cowboy, branding 
2. naval officer, starting 


his ship 
Of course, the answer to number one 
would be “hot iron” and number two, 


“anchors aweigh,” both appearing further 
along in the quiz. But, said the Post, “too 
casy.” So I changed it to read: 
If he yells: 
1. hot iron 


2. anchors aweigh 

He is. a: 
a. riveter; b. brander; c. tailor 
a. racer; b. swimmer; c. sailor 


Under the shortened title, “They Yell, You 
Tell,” Coronet liked this and came through 
for $50. This “multiple choice” form is 
popular and frequently clicks. Argosy paid 
$25 for a multiple choice quiz based on 
Latin American expressions that have crept 
into the English language. True paid the 
same for a quiz called: “Are You At 
Home On The Range?” This one tested 
the reader’s knowledge of cowboy expres- 
sions. All of these quizzes contained twen- 
ty questions. 

Timeliness and universality of interest 
are two sure-fire ingredients for any quiz 
at which an editor will take a second look. 
When new cars were so scarce that po- 
tential buyers had to slip cash under the 
counter to various unsavory characters in 
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order to “make the list,’ I concocted ; 
piece called “So You Want To Buy | 
Car?” It seemed like a natural for the bi 
magazines, but failed to click. So I sep 
it to Ford Times, that slick-slick, diges 
size, 
Ford Motor Company. The quiz, whic 
brought a check by return mail, began: 


Dealing with automobiles. that are now ex 
tinct, the questions ran like this: 4 
J, 


9 


“a. 


New cars are scarce. 
in this quiz are more so. How many 
can you drive away? A score of 13 to 
15 is tops; 9 to 12, good. Below nine, 
you were born thirty years too late. 
Here are the clues. 





pot-o-gold magazine published by th 


The old ones 





A student at the University of | 
Texas might like this one. 
“The old baboon, by the light of | 
the moon” could drive this to the 
Animal Fair. 















3. A nobleman might have paid court = 
to a queen in this car. 
And so it runs through fifteen makes, all . 
deader than last summer’s final rose. If the 
reader could not identify the car from th® Th 
list of clues, he could turn to the answen§ editor 
printed on another page of the magazine their 
In case your curiosity has failed to inf shi 
clude Quesnel’s “necessary instruction, Siber 
the answers to the three sample question§ piece 
are: (1) Austin; (2) Auburn; (3) Essex In 
See how it works? tainir 
If the car quiz had timeliness, anothep long. 
of my creations, “Playing The Ponies,” cer- ‘ 
tainly has wide universality of interest or. 
Ever lay two bucks on a goat to win? Thi hig 
horse racing questionnaire begins: no 
If you’ve been playing the bangtails the 
and taking a licking, here is your op- to 
portunity to pick the horses without wil 
deflating the bankroll. In this quiz bo 
each category contains horseflesh. tit! 
Your job is to namc it. the 
The categories appear in print like this: co 
1. a. Brahma b. Palomino c. Curlew = 
2. a. Iceland b. Jerboa c. Hereford = 
3. a. Gibbon b. Belgian _c. Copperhead a 
Any old tout can see that the horseflest ge 
under No. 1 is “Palomino.” In No. 2 iff of 
is “Iceland” and in No. 3, “Belgian.” J qy 
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“He’s a very famous writer—he’s been banned by Boston, cut by Omnibook, 
condensed by Reader’s Digest, and he doesn’t dare go back to his home town.” 


These quizzes sold, I think, because the 
editors found them intriguing and figured 
their readers would also. But another that 
I shipped to every magazine this side of 
Siberia failed to sell. Probably, in_ this 
piece, there is a good lesson. 

In “Blank Books,” the introduction, con- 
taining more than a hundred words, is too 
long. I reproduce it verbatim: 

You don’t have to be a bookworm, 
or, in fact, a grub of any kind to score 
high on this quiz. Though you may 
not have read the books, the titles of 
these best sellers are doubtless known 
to you. Your job is to fill in the blanks 
with the word that will complete the 
book title. Match up the incomplete 
titles in the right hand column with 
the proper word from the left hand 
column. Score five for each correct 
move. If you make 100, you belong 
on Information Please. From 85 to 95 
is excellent: from 70 to 80 is good; 
from 55 to 65, average. Below 55 sug- 
gests illiteracy. But don’t fret. Think 
of the eyestrain you’ve avoided and 

turn to page — for the answers. 


In this introduction, I beat the reader to 
death with words, insults, and a blueprint. 
Omission in this case would not have been 
a sin and could have produced a short, 
pungent introduction something like this: 
You don’t have to be a bookworm 
to score high on this quiz. Your job 
is to fill in the blanks with the word 
that will complete the book title by 
matching unfinished titles in the right 
hand column with the proper word 
from the left hand column. At five 
apiece, a score of 85 to 95 is excellent. 
The quiz form was this: 
This word: Suggests: 


1. Private a. The Forty———of 
Musa Dagh 
2. Valour b. Of——-And Men 


Further along in the quiz appears the 
word “days,” which, of course, belongs to 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. The 
missing word in b. is “mice” to com- 
plete John Steinbeck’s famous Of Mice 
And Men. 

When Coronet shipped me the final re- 
jection on this quiz, they were still using 
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the personal memo-reject wherein sub-edi- 
tors actually said what they thought. Mine 
had these comments: 

Not bad, but it doesn’t strike me as 

a standout for us. J.K.C. 

Agree with J.K.C. on this one. 

Sorry. A.G.M. 

Have pretty well covered the theme 

of title. Completion. Sorry. P.M. 

So there I had it for what it was worth 
and it proved to be worth very little, for 
it never sold. 

Whenever an editor is kind enough to 
suggest a revision, go to work on it with 
full enthusiasm. Gilbert Meites, of the now 
suspended magazine, Facts, returned one 
of my brain-teasers with this comment: 

We like the idea and we like the 
treatment, but it seems to us that 
many of the questions are too difficult 
for the general public. The answers 
to questions 1, 4, 5 and 10, I think, 
are a little too hard for the average 
reader. 

He then suggested that I work it over for 
resubmission, using better-known names as 
a key. 

This one was based on well-known war 
correspondents. Titled “They Cover The 
Battle Fronts,” it was a pip for these his- 
toric times. Before it went to Facts, the 
Post had already said “no” and Coronet, 
after passing it through the hands of four 
editors, decided that maybe it was a little 
too hard for the average man. So, Mr. 
Meites got his revision with some alternate 
questions thrown in just in case he didn’t 
like some of the originals. Final develop- 
ments showed that he didn’t like the quiz 
at all. It came back. It went out. Donald 
Kennicott of Blue Book bought it and pub- 
lished it. 

Though I failed to sell that quiz to 
Facts, I have sold quizzes to magazines that 
had never before used this form of enter- 
tainment. As previously intimated, maga- 
zines can be trained to use quizzes — if you 
can produce pieces that fit the magazine 
slant, contents, and purpose. Many mag- 
azines have never published quizzes simply 
because no writer ever sent them appropri- 
ate material. 

Quiz matter is of such variety that it can 
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he adapted to fit every conceivable pubi.§ 
cation, including even the Communist Daih 
Worker. Y’ll wager they would go for one: 
“How Tainted By Capitalism Are You” 

Personality and health quizzes find they 
way into such magazines as Your Health, 
Your Life, The Ladies Home Journal, ani 
Cosmopolitan. Consider the possibilities: 
“How Tolerant Are You?”; “How Talka 
tive Are You?”; “Check Your Love I.Q”. 
“Are You Neurotic?”; “How Ambitiow 
Are You?”; “How Well Do You Live Ont 
A Budget?” 

Human experience provides a rich, in 
exhaustible source of quiz material and) 
while some quizzes grounded in this field 
are downright silly, others are actual 
helpful. 

If you will bear in mind the followin 
rules, you should turn your questions into) 
satisfactory “dollar” answers. 

Do 
1. Have a catchy title. 
2. Have an interesting, unusual subject. 
3. Have a lively form, not, in this case, of 
the Betty Grable variety. 
4. Werk with editors where revisions are 
suggested. 
5. Slant your work toward a specific mar- 
ket. 





Don’t 

1. Forget to include a list of answers. 

2. Forget to check the quiz for factual 
errors. 

3. Choose a subject so specialized that the 
average reader will have absolutely no 
knowledge of it. 

4. Attempt “screwball” forms. I have 
tried complicating the form of a quiz 
and editors don’t like it. They know 
the readers of quizzes don’t have time 
to wade through a mass of instructions} 
Nor do editors have space in which to, 
print them. Keep it simple. 





5. Ignore reader response in the form off 
“fan mail.” Answer each brickbat and 
each bouquet. I had a kick-back on a 
quiz I sold to True. As it happened, | 
was right. The editor liked the idea of 
a controversy so well that he decided 
to feature it in his “Truly Yours” de- 
partment. This, of course, is good ad- 
ditional publicity for the quiz writer. 

(Markets for quizzes on page 74) 
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Writer’s Workshop 


The Critic 





He’s a pro or semi-pro 
writer who’s learned the 
ropes, but knows that all 
rules can be broken. 


By Bob Downer 


“You've all heard the story. Any comments?” 


What’s the Criticism 
Worth? 





He’s 75% right. 








This person is a reader, 
doesn’t know much about 
writing. 


60% credit, because his 
comments may indicate the 
average reader’s reaction. 
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Talka. 
> 1.0.8 Rather clear voice, most 
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' Whining or angry voice, 
' with considerable bitterness 
in it. 


This writer wishes he’d 
written the story himself. 


45% credit. Though he'll 
hate himself in the morning, 
he’ll give you good tips to 
prove he could have written 
the story better than you. 





Diffident voice, speaker starts 
talking with some hesitation, 
but is gradually carried 
away with himself. 


He has technical informa- 
tion on a subject mentioned 
in the story. At first, he 
doubts that it’s important, 
but soon knows it is. 


30% credit. Use some of his 
information, but don’t let 
him talk you into thinking 
that the details of weaving 
or bricklaying are more im- 
portant than your story line. 





Puzzled voice, never makes 
a positive statement, always 
in a stew. 


This person is easily bewil- 
dered and never quite 
understands. 


15% credit. Occasionally 
you may find out that some 
point in your story really is 
vague. 





Loud voice, dogmatically 
proclaiming one man’s opin- 
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This critic has never writ- 
ten a thing, but he’s sure 
is to 


he knows all there 
know about writing. 




















No credit. In fact, he doesn’t 
deserve to get out of the 
room alive. 





The second part of 
this two-part article 


tells how to quote. 


By Nathan Bass 


Copycat and Copyright| 


Piracy —- usep interchangeably with pla- 
giarism and infringement to describe un- 
lawful forays into literary property—is not 
defined anywhere in the Copyright Act. 
The definition is entirely judge-made; it is: 
(1) the appropriation of (2) literary prop- 
erty (3) by copying (4) all or a substantial 
part of it (5) under not 
amounting to fair use. 

Appropriation means doing what the 
copyright owner alone may do. The term is 
a figurative one, of course. If I buy a copy 
of your book, the physical property is mine. 
What your copyright gives you is the right 
to keep me from making certain uses of 
your work. The nub of your literary prop- 
erty is the word- or idea-sequence. The gist 
of piracy is the unauthorized use (appro- 
priation) of your pattern. 

Cry “Hey, you’re plucking my _ brain- 
child!” and you may have to prove it is 
yours. A common defense in piracy suits is 
the claim that there was no literary prop- 
erty in the work said to be pirated, that 
what was taken or used was not really yours. 
In registering your claim to copyright, the 
Copyright Office makes no searches to de- 
termine originality or ownership. These 
issues are settled at infringement trials. 


circumstances 


The crux of piracy is copying. If two or 
more writers, working independently of 
each other, could produce identical works, 
all could have valid copyrights. In this re- 
spect, copyrights differ from patents. In the 
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race to the Patent Office, the first to get on 
the record has the patent and no one may 
duplicate his invention. 

What constitutes copying is one of the 
neatest questions in the law. Identifying a 
copy of your work becomes increasingly 
difficult as the copy gets farther and farther 
away from verbatim snatching. An old 
English case has given us the guide which 
is commonly used: “A copy is that which 
comes so near to the original as to give to 
every person seeing it the idea created by 
the original.” By “every person” is meant 
the average, ordinary reader or observer or 
playgoer, not the dissecting expert. You 
can follow the copy into every form or 
medium in which your work has _ been 
reproduced, no matter how it may have 
been paraphrased, imitated, altered or sub- 
jected to editorial mayhem. But it must be 
a copy of your protected pattern. 

The copying need not be consciously 
done; it can result from unconscious or 
subconscious memory, or from hearing 4 
work read or talked about. It makes no dif- 
ference that there was no intention to copy; 
it’s the result that counts. Where the work 
claimed to be pirated has not been pub- 
lished, or is out of print, or is not well 
known, it may be necessary to show that 
the assumed copier had the opportunity to 
copy—known as “access.” Or copying may 
appear from internal evidence: from com- 
mon errors, from similarities not explained 
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deadly parallels side by side—what William 
Dean Howells called the court of parallel 
columns. 

The copying which amounts to piracy 
need not take the copyrighted work as a 
whole. Just what petty pilfering is may be 
different in each case. It is not quantity 
that matters, but quality and relative value. 
A single line of a song, “I hear you calling 
me,” together with its accompanying music, 
has been protected. 


When May I Quote? 


The right of fair quotation is a part of 
the broader field of fair use. Such use is not 
piracy, and is accepted as reasonable, cus- 
tomary and necessary to help independent 
creation along. Copyrighted works may be 
used freely for criticism, comment and re- 
view. They may be subjects of parody and 
mimicry. Liberal use of quotations and ex- 
tracts may be made for those purposes. 
“Fair” use refers to the quantity of mate- 
rial quoted, not to any comments about the 
work quoted or about its author. The right 
of fair quotation has been so long taken 
for granted that cases on the subject are 
rare. The Copyright Act says nothing about 
it, but custom, usage and the courts have 
given some indication of the fair-quotation 
area. 

To avoid the copyright tangle, though, 
there is no wise substitute for clearing per- 
missions in advance. There are copyright 
owners who like to be quoted, or don’t 
mind it, and they give permission freely. 
Some shun quotation or request payment. 
Some are hard to locate or speak through 
shy executors. Among publishers, there is 
no code of practice which governs the 
matter of attitudes and prices. 

Collier’s, The New Yorker and The 
Saturday Evening Post have pioneered in 
establishing the right to quote without per- 
mission. J. P. McEvoy’s story “Are You 
Listening?” which appeared in Collier’s 
used 10 lines of an 18-line chorus from the 
song You Can’t Stop Me From Lovin’ You. 
The song publisher’s suit for infringement 
was dismissed. It was noted that the use 
was fragmentary, the lines serving some- 


by mere coincidence, or by setting up the 





what the same purpose as incidental music 
in a dramatic production. 

When Pearl White, who played the 
heroine in the silent serial-thriller Perils of 
Pauline, died in Paris, The New Yorker 
observed her passing in a brief epitaph in 
its “Talk of the Town.” Included, however, 
was a 10-line chorus from Poor Pauline, a 
song which was a contemporary of the 
film. The use was found to be fair, 
largely because it was non-competitive and 
there was no harm done. 

The Saturday Evening Post was next up 
when it published the article “Little Town 
That Leads ’Em,” boosting the Green Bay 
Packers, a professional football team. 
Quoted in the article was an 8-line chorus 
of the copyrighted song Go, You Packers, 
Go. Here again the court was impressed by 
the fact that the use was incidental and 
illustrative, not competitive. “When the 
plaintiff dedicated the song to the Green 
Bay Packers, by implication at least, he 
consented to a reasonable use thereof asso- 
ciated with the Packers.” 

Paramount among the factors considered 
in these cases were: (1) the nature of the 
works involved; (2) the purpose of the bor- 
rower; and (3) the extent to which the 
use competed or interfered with the sale 
of the original. 

On the other hand, when the Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. used three sentences 
from a book of several hundred pages in a 
promotional pamphlet entitled Some Facts 
About Cigarettes, the use was found to be 
unfair, and therefore an infringement. The 
quoted material came from a book by a 
physician, and the possible inference that he 
had permitted an “unethical” commercial 
use of his professional treatise was probably 
at the bottom of the ruling. 

Sigmund Spacth once learned that get- 
ting permission has its hazards also. He got 
his from the wrong man, incorrectly sup- 
posed to be the copyright owner. In_his 
book Read ’Em and Weep, a history of the 
country’s popular songs, Spaeth interspersed 
his selections in the narrative. Among them 
was T'a-Ra-Ra-Boom Der-E. Notwithstand- 
ing Spaeth’s good faith, the use was an 
infringement of the real owner’s copyright. 
The claim of fair quotation for the purpose 
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of comment and criticism could not stand 
up against the statement in the introduc- 
tion of the book that it was intended for 
the amateur performer as well as for the 
reader—an example of admitted competi- 
tive use. 


Follow These Rules 


Within the vague limits of the law, the 
following guides may help solve your quota- 
tion problems: 

1. Get permission whenever possible. 
Quickest contact is through publishers. The 
Copyright Office, Washington, D. C., makes 
searches to track down copyright owners. 
It charges. 

2. In requesting permission, set out what 
you wish to quote. This will facilitate clear- 
ance. Some publishers charge if you go over 
500 words. There are exceptions up and 
down the line. Some are flattered; some 
like publicity. 

3. Never quote for competitive use (the 
Spaeth case) without permission. That in- 
cludes anthologies and like compilations— 
anything which can be construed to super- 
sede the original or serve as a substitute 
for it. 

4. Never use complete units, such as 
whole songs or poems, without permission. 





5. You can roam the public domay 
without restriction. There’s no charge fg 
quotation marks; use them. Governmen 
publications are in this category. 

6. In relying on your right of fair use~ 
and it’s a clear right in regard to copy. 
righted books and publications—no per 
mission is required. The courts would uw 
hold your right to quote, for the purpose o 
criticism, comment or review, enough mate. 
rial to indicate the merits or demerits of 
the work. But, don’t quote so much that 
you supersede the work. Quote in fragment 
rather than in large blocks. Two-hundred)) 
word segments are considered permissible in? 





such instances by most publishers. Giv 


credit always. 


7. Strict fair use (fair quotation) with 


out permission for purposes other than 
criticism, comment or review should by 


fragmentary, 


background purposes. (The Collier’s, New 
Yorker and Satevepost cases may guide you 


here. ) 


It was once proposed that publishers get 
up a code of fair practice to settle the eco 
nomic and other niceties involved in fai 
use. If that were done, the ideal of ind 
pendent creation might not be closer, b 
the going would be more comfortable. 
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Milwaukee Market Letter 
W. R. Anderson. Livestock, poultry and 
related fields get the attention. All mate- 
rial used, other than staff stuff, is on direct 
assignment only. A query with a stamped 
envelope wi!l bring the reaction of the 
editor to your outline. Payment according 
to merit. 

Olsen Publishing Company, 1445 North 
Fifth Street, publishes three trade sheets. 
These are Milk Dealer, Ice Cream Review 
and Butter, Cheese and Milk Products 
Journal, all monthlies. 

There has been a radical change in the 
editorial set-up here. Veteran trade paper 
editor, E. K. Slater, functioned for many 
years as executive editor of all three. Slater 
was assisted by Edward Thom and Paul 
Mandt. Now, an editorial board, consisting 
of Slater, Thom and Mandt, has been es- 
tablished. These editors as a unit pass on 
all material. Editor Slater indicated that 
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(Continued from page 20) 

working newspapermen continue to comt 
up with most of the free lance stuff pur 
chased. But, if you fill requirements, yos 
have a lucrative, permanent market here 
Prompt reports. Pay is 1 cent a word; $I 


to $3 for pix. 


Resorting Trade Journal Incorporated 
North Plankinton Avenue. 
management toppers, knowing the prevai 
ing problems in this special type of busp 
ness, write the bulk of material not hanp 
dled by the staff. A limited free lane 
market, so it’s best to query before submit 
ting piece with pix. 

Wisconsin Architect, 3800 North Hum 
boldt Avenue, monthly. Active architect 
come up with more than enough copy ané 


926 


pix. But, in 


or fishing jaunts, you may hit good photo 
graphic material. i 
on speculation; payment depends on valu 
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your Wisconsin vacationing 
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post is a stick in the ground 





Yes ... acapital initial changes the mean- 
ing of a stick in the ground (or an army 
station, or a dispatch of mail) to the name 
of a newspaper. It’s the same way with 
Coke. Spelled with a capital “‘C,”’ it means 
Coca-Cola and nothing else. 


So, whenever you have occasion to refer 
to Coca-Cola by its friendly abbreviation, 
Coke, the capital initial keeps your mean- 
ing clear—just as the upper-case initial 
identifies the name of your paper or 
magazine. 


We keep reminding you of this because 
it is very important to us. You see, Coke 
and Coca-Cola are our registered trade- 
marks, and good practice requires the 
owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish the same thing: the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











By Harriet A. Bradfield 


PUBLISHERS ARE now taking their cue from 
the theatrical world and are using the 


summer months as a try-out period for 


new magazines. Some of these look ex- 
citing. Most of them offer new slants, 
new enticements for magazine buyers to 
taste at leisure. 

Since the Cowles baby, Quick, raced 
toward the million-circulation group with 
a speed worthy of its prophetic title, it 
was inevitable that a flock of imitations 
should show up on the stands. Newest 
and most exciting of these to date is News- 
week's entry, People Today. This magazine 
makes use of the same small size, the 10- 
cent newsstand price. But there. the 
semblance stops. The magazine is just what 
its title proclaims; it consists of pictures and 
condensed prose about people today. It 
leans somewhat more heavily on the world 
of entertainment than does its parent maga- 
zine, Newsweek. But the editors intend to 
portray people in all “their facets—at work, 
at play, asleep, and very much alive. The 
magazine will search for obscure people, 
report on ‘missing persons’ and be intrigued 
by the shapes, sizes, manners and moods of 
people everywhere. The editors feel that 
People Today will be well-informed 
people, about fascinating people, for all 
people.” 

If you live in one of the 20 or so key 
cities, you may have seen the first issues on 
sale. The book appears bi-weekly and the 
first issue was out June 6th, the title and 
occasional inside lettering picked out in 
brilliant red. (New York is not a key city, 
although the magazine is edited here in 


re- 


by 
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letter 


the Newsweek Building at Times Square. 


New York is not America, in the eyes o 
many magazine promoters! ) 

People Today is made up of 68 smal 
pages, very well printed on slick paper with 
readable type. Text runs about 8,000 words 


of short pieces and captions to 125 photo 


graphs. The book, staff produced now, 
under the editorship of Allan Chellas, is 
a lively looking little job which should 
attract plenty of attention, especially with 
such cover ornaments as the handsome Fayt 
Emerson. No advertising is being used 
during this test period. The editorial offie 
of People Today is 152 West 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 18. A year’s subscription costs $3 

“Home is in the kitchen” has been a 
theme recurring monthly in every woman’ 
magazine. But it took a publisher in the 
Argentine to prove the theme important 
enough and popular enough to be the basi 
for an entire monthly magazine. There ar 
magazines about food for hotels and in 
stitutions; there are magazines devoted to 
expensive dainties for the epicure; but 
Good Cooking will be the first magazin 
devoted solely to food for the family. 

In the May “Market Letter” I reported 
on the great success of the Spanish-titled 
magazine, Mucho Gusto, in Argentina be 
fore wartime rationing and on its recent 
sale to Macfadden Publications. Its original 
publisher and editor, Jacobo Muchnik, is 
now editing the magazine for its new own?- 
ers. Why shouldn’t Good Cooking be just 
as big a success here? People, Muchnik 
explains, are just about the same every- 
where. They all like to cat. And where 
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and other top pay magazines. 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


New Writer Credits Palmer for Success 


“I had never written a single 
line in my life before starting 
the Palmer course, yet after 
completing only a few of the 
first lessons I simply started to 
market some of my articles. To- 
day I am unable to write fast 
enough to keep up with the sales 
of my feature articles, all of which is entirely due 
to your coaching.”—-Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal. 


"Helpful Supervision, Encouragement" 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having 
with my first commercial writing 
has been due to the helpful super- 
vision and encouragement received from the 
Palmer staff.” Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

(Note: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization. ) 





Student Sells to Household 


“My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
titled “Dates by the Bushel,”’ about the date 
complications arising with four teenage daughters 
in the family. Sold to Household for over 3Yac 
a word. 

“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
a real pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors have a personal interest and praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell the student when 
he is wrong.” —Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 





Now Sells To Big Magazines 


“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer Institute has been invalu- 
able to me ever since. Naturally I’m an enthusiastic booster for the staff and the 
course, which I consider the finest of its kind in existence anywhere, 
Monroe, widely renowned young writer whose articles appear in Saturday Evening 
Post, Life, Reader’s Digest, New Yorker, Ladies Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 













” says Keith 





Here’s How Palmer Students Are Doing 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn at 
Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


(B) 


actual writing assignments showing how 
you learn by doing; 

(C) typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work ; 


(D) illustrated 40-page book ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories’ describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 





Palmer Institute of 


Authorship, Est. 1917 | Approved 
Member, National Home Study Council for 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-70 Veterans 





Hollywood 28, California 


FREE 
LESSON iietywood ss cat, Desk 3-70 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 
Mire,  cccccccvcccccccccvcncccccccsescecceeeseeceseasetes 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Miss 
Address 


Please print plainly. Vetevenst check here ( ) 




















but in the home would one look for really 
good food—in any country? 

The new magazine will be devoted 
entirely to cooking and closely related sub- 
jects. Its theme is that “the kitchen is 
the heart of family life; good eating 
contributes much to good living.” The 
magazine has already been through its 
try-out period, so the first American issues 
will represent what the editor is trying 
to do. Look for the first issue dated Sep- 
tember, on sale the 25th of August. 

Good Cooking is a magazine to be used, 
rather than read. No fiction will be in- 
cluded, no exotic stuff. Foreign recipes 
will be carefully adjusted to American 
ingredients. Though much of the contents 
will be staff-prepared, there will be some 
place for the free lance. “All food stories 
will be built around recipes. The editors 
are interested in a limited number of 
outside contributions, particularly articles 
dealing with foreign, regional, and old- 
fashioned American food. Such articles 
must be warm and informal, knowledgeable 
but non-gourmet in approach. Detailed, 
well-tested recipes are essential, with other 
copy held to the minimum.” Some articles 
will be considered which are based on 
interesting personalities, provided the ap- 
proach to the personality is through his or 
her home kitchen. 

Lengths are very elastic and depend on 
the material. The initiative and imagina- 
tion of the writer will determine whether 
or not free lance contributions will be 
welcomed. The editor does not wish to be 
too specific, since he wants to create a fresh, 
lively sort of home-cooking magazine. But 
it would be wise to query ahead of time 
about your subject matter. Payment will 
be on acceptance, the check depending on 
the material bought. 

If you think all Argentines resemble the 
late Valentino, you can chuck that idea 
right out the window. Mr. Muchnik looks 
like the average American business man, 
but with more manners and charm. Behind 
the charm, there lurks a lot of hard-headed 
business sense. Manuscripts and queries for 
Good Cooking should be addressed to 
Jacobo Muchnik, at Macfadden Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
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Fiction House, which hasn’t had a ney 
title in a long time, has just added, 
new pulp, Indian Stories. And, belie, 
it or not, this magazine actually does wy 
stories with Indians as the more importay 
characters. Shades of James Fennimor 
Cooper! White men can be the villains 
these stories, although the editors do lik 
some sympathetic white characters. There 





no rule, though. Just see that you turn ou 
a good action story. Any period is okay, 
There are two preferred types of India 


characters:the plains tribes, such as th} 
Sioux, and the earlier, Eastern tribes, suc) 


as the Iroquois. 


The market is none too large, since thig 


is a quarterly like most of the Fiction 
House pulps. Shorts average 5,000 work 
Novelettes run about 12,000. Occasionalh 
something can be used of about 18,00 
Jack O’Sullivan is the editor. The addres 
is 130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18. 

At this writing, there is no final tite 
for that psychology magazine, known a 
It Happened To Me or Speaking Frankly, 
to be published by The Modern Living 
Council, although the book is due t 
appear late in August. The Council is allied 
with the Al Capp enterprises, at 17 East 
45th Street, N. Y. 17. 

But look for another new publication 
from this same office in July—True Movie 


EDITOR 
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@ Television. This will be a magazine for 
the teen-age fan; 54 pages, 10 cents a 
copy, published bi-monthly. Elliott Caplin 
is the publisher. Raymond Jameson is 
editor. Miss Denny Shane is the Hollywood 
editor. 

The contents will be similar to the con- 
tents in the established fan magazines, 
with Hollywood writers doing most of the 
articles. The magazine is to have a 6-page 
comic section. Advertising is already being 
sold. The initial press run will be a half- 
million, with a guarantee to advertisers of 
a 300,000 copy sale. 


Many editorial offices are housed in busi- 
ness buildings which are like those at Main 
and State in your home town, though 
probably a few stories higher. But the Alho 
Publishing Company has just moved into 
glamorous quarters in the Hotel Marguery. 
This is an apartment hotel, taking up the 
better part of a block between Madison 
and Park Avenues, 47th to 48th Streets, 
distinguished by a large sunny patio planted 
with grass and flowers. Business in the 
Grand Central district has been pressing 
hard for space, and a few offices have been 
rented by the hotel. 

If you go calling in person, look for 
the little sign to the H-I section—or the 
“Haitch section” as the doorman promptly 
corrected me. He knows the firm as the 
Alho Publishing Company, but you may 


‘think of it as D-A Publishing Company, 


or simply as the magazines Night and Day 
and Big Time, put out by A. Lawrance 
Holmes, who was the first editor of Pic 
under the Street & Smith regime. 

There are two new magazines here, Life- 
size like the established titles. First comes 
Final, a picture magazine that will appear 
on the stands in August. It is to be a 
monthly, 25 cents, and will give a pictorial 
presentation of outstanding news and per- 
sonalities. Ernest Silverman is the editor. 
This will be a staff job, using no free lance 
material. The initial print order is reported 
to be 350,000 copies. The Gambit Publish- 
ing Company is its official publisher. 

The second newcomer will offer some 
free lance market. There is a tentative 
title, Eve. The plan is for a magazine about 


BRUCE 
FELLOWSHIPS 


IN FICTION 


for Catholic writers 





* tte.” 


Three fellowships in fiction are again available 
to lay Catholic writers in 1950. Each fellowship 
amounts to $1,800, payable in 12 monthly 
installments, $800 of which will be in the 
nature of an outright award, and $1,000 an 
advance against royalties. The fellowships will 
be awarded on the basis of sample chapters 
and a complete synopsis of the proposed 
novel. The finished manuscript must be in the 
hands of the publisher within one year after 
the granting of the fellowship. Write for 
complete information and application blank. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1607 BRUCE BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE !, WISCONSIN 






























WRITERS! 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 ib. Bond 
60c per |!,000 words; white carbon, free 
Minor corrections. 

Adeline M. Alvord approves and uses my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista 
WEBster 3-4327 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays Marketed for 
Unpublished writers 


Publication, Screen, Stage, Radio. 
considered and assist 
CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School °29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd. 


jollywoed 46, Calif. 





Hollywood 28, California 



























PASATIEMPO MAGAZINE 


1961 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
Preston L. Golden, Editor. 


Issued Monthly; 10c a copy, $1.00 a year. 
We want short fiction stories of the following “oo 


detective, mystery, love and romance, western 
miscellaneous exciting adventure. 


Lengths from 1000 to 2500 words. Stories must be 
"punchy" and suitable for Spanish translation. We can 
also use articles and photographs of hoe yA aguaaas 


te Latin-Americans residing in the United 


Report in 2 to 4 weeks. Payment is Ic a word end 


up for stories and articles; varies for photographs. 
include self-addressed stamped envelope. 
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TIPS TO WRITERS 


“He is wise who knows the sources of 
knowledge—who knows who has written and 


—A. A. Hodge 


Successful Writers Use Classified Clippings. 
Why not you? 


Fiction writer? Your stories will be more believable if 
they have the ring of authenticity. Colorful clippings will 
help your readers to hear, to feel, to see! Feature writer? 
Free lance? Author-of-Tomorrow? Avoid generalities. Add 
sparkle, humar interest by quoting real Songte and citing 
case histories. Document editorials, fillers with factual 
background data. 

Stockpile of Ideas & Inspiration, Classified Clippings 
offer you news clippings selected from the nation’s news- 
papers, news weeklies, magazines, and business papers. 
Experts edit, classify by subject, items of importance 
and timeless interest. You'd spend thousands of dollars 
and years of time to match this unique, time-saving 
service now yours for pennies. Every clipping full cut, 
identified, dated 

Order by subject. 21 big classifications. Politics, War, 
World Peace; Music, TV, Show Biz; Vice, Sex Crimes; 
Art, Physical Beauty; Love, Marriage, Divorce; Animals; 
News Photos; Human Interest; Semantics, Writing Style; 
Empleyment, Management, Labor Unions; Sports; 
H-bomb; Religion, Philosophy, Race Relations; Emo- 
tional Reactions; People; Places; Strange Wills, Law 
Suits; Age Extremes, Oddities; Education; Science. Sub- 
jects slanted to personal order. For example, one classi- 
fication is Politics, War, World Peace. But you may 
prefer facts on specific persons (Truman, Stalin), places 
(Western Germany, Pakistan), or things (GOP, UN). 
Only 20c each (Minimum order, 10 clippings $2.00). 
Illustrated folder “12 REASONS WHY. Successful 
Writers Use Classified Clippings,”’ free with every order. 
Write today enclosing check, money order or postal note. 


CLASSIFIED CLIPPINGS 
4871 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


where it is to be found.” 





Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, indiana 














| MONEY-MAKING PLAN 


Tested in actual use. If you have a yen fo write and 
earn $$ while doing so, send $1.00 for full details. Plan 
can be used either full or part time. How-to instructions 
sent return mail. 


SUPERIOR PRESS 
Box 903, Providence, R. |. 





TOOLS FOR YOUR TRADE 





THE NOVEL: Plan and Production.... ... $1.00* 
CONFESSION Formula & Technic.... voce ae 
YOU Can Write MYSTERY Fiction... + ee 
There’s MONEY in the NOVELETTE........... 1.00° 


(*mimeographed booklets) 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 





JUDY'S TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed quickly and accurately by 
experienced typist. Minor corrections. Carbon 
free. 2 title pages. 50c a 1000 words. Shorts 
15c a page. Poetry Ic a line. 


Box 125 Mansfield, Pa. 
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women, appealing to men readers. Wome 
will undoubtedly be attracted by curiosin 
if nothing else, but the editors are ng 
aiming at a feminine audience. This boo 
will be well-illustrated and will also 
large size; but will use considerably mor 
text than the other magazine. It too wil 
be a monthly, at 25 cents. No fiction j 
wanted. There is a market for articles, ip 
lengths of 750 to 1500 words. The editor, 
Mrs. Virginia Traverse, a pleasantly sophis. 
ticated gal with a neat sense of humor, will 
be glad to consider outlines of ideas which 
come within the scope of the mag’s aim. 

The company had just moved into the 


Marguery when I called, and packing boxes § 
especially in the 


were still strewn about, 
space under the stairs. The office had 
evidently been a large duplex apartment. 
But except for the parquet floors and 
the stairway winding up out of sight, 


all was strictly business already. The old/ 


address was 18 East 50th Street. The new 
address for the four magazines, Night and 
Day, Big Time, Final, and Eve, is 270 
Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Those new Fawcett books which I re. 
ported on last month may not offer much 
of a market, but there are possibilities. 
This group, now being rapidly expanded, 
is headed by Larry Eisinger. It includes 
all those handbooks which were well es 
tablished before the war and have now 
come back to life. Many of these are s0 
popular that they are issued on a regular 
yearly schedule; even semi-annually like 
the photography handbooks. In more static 
fields, unaffected by changing styles and 
fads, other titles are issued as one-shots and 
merely reprinted as demanded. But much 
of the material for books such as the new 
Inventor's Handbook is picked up from 
back issues of Mechanix Illustrated. 

Here is the writer’s opportunity: the 
editors are encouraging authors of higher 
priced books, especially books in prepara 
tion, to submit them with a view to selling 
60-cent book rights. Subject matter must 


be how-to-do stuff, but may be in any field 
which would be of interest to a great many 
people, either men or women, or both. 
Most important, the material must be suit- 
able for a great deal of illustration. 
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Fawcett is prepared to pay very well for 
these rights, whenever it finds something 
suited to this vast market. Basic print 
orders will be for a 100,000 copies mini- 
mum, and a royalty of 2 cents will be paid 
on each copy printed. (This is similar to 
royalty payments on the Fawcett Gold 
Medal Books, except that those books will 
usually have smaller print orders.) But on 
subsequent reprintings on any title in this 
group, the royalty payment goes up to 3 
cents a book, on the number printed. The 
handbooks will be 144 pages, rotogravure 
printing, with special laminated covers, 
and will sell for 60 cents. Only rights to 
this 60-cent format will be bought. Better 
send a query first to Larry Eisinger, at the 
Fawcett Building, 67 West 44th Street. 

Open Road Magazine has been published 
in Boston for over 30 years, but it is new to 
the New York editorial scene. Some of the 
work is still carried on at the old place, 136 
Federal Street, Boston 10. But sale of the 
magazine last year to a new owner has 
brought about changes, including shift of 
editorial work to an office in the Times 
Square Building, where the new editor, 
Philip Steinberg, can look down on that 
busy section of Broadway known as the 
Great White Way—if he works evenings. 

Once titled, The Open Road for Boys, 
this monthly is now labelled “The Young 
People’s Magazine—O pen Road.” Although 
teen-age boys are the logical readers, their 
tomboy sisters will find much to interest 
them. The market is small, but the editor 
will consider material of unusual interest. 
Fiction is limited to one or two picces an 
issue, not over 2,000 words, frequently 
shorter. These may include any boy- 
interests: sports, adventure, etc. Many of 
the articles are assigned to regular writers, 
especially the important sports articles, and 
some subjects are handled with picture 
technique. 

The wide variety of boys’ interests is 
reflected in the material used: outdoor 
activities, true adventure, sports of all types, 
career opportunities, science, amusements, 
educational and inspirational subjects, far- 
away places, articles by and about celeb- 
tities. Lengths may run as high as 1500 to 











NO FACTORY 


HERE! 


Your manuscript needs personal atten- 
tion! You have put in it the best you 
have! No slush pile, no printed forms, 
no factory methods here. You and your 
manuscript will be treated as individuals. 
Repeated efforts where it fits should bring 
about the sale. Our satisfied clients think 
50. 





Shop around for a while. We have no 
convincing arguments that we are the 
only ones who can do it. If you want 
the best, though, you must pay for it. 
It’s blunt but true! Let no one fool you. 


Our fee to handle your MSS. is $1 per 
1,000 words, up to 10,000 — and 50c 
per M above this. $5 is our minimum 
for one manuscript, 5,000 words or less. 


Hundreds of requests for novels are com- 
pelling us to make a concession from 
which you benefit. For $5, we shall read 
your novel, make honest efforts to sell tt, 
if it has any possibilities, or in a report 
give you our honest opinions on it. 


Our commission: 10%. Return postage 
with each MS. please. Or if you wish, 
ship by Express. 


No fees, of course, for professionals 
—and fees dropped after two sales 
for beginners. 

WE HAVE THE MARKETS AND HAVE DONE IT 
FOR OTHERS — WHY NOT YOU? Pack up your 
manuscripts now, ship them to us and let us 
prove it. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 NASSAU ST. — TRIBUNE BLDG. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














1800 words, but many articles are shorter. 
Payment is on acceptance. Rates are very 
elastic and depend on quality as well as 
length; about 1! cents and up, probably. 
The editor makes each author an offer 
before final purchase. 

Open Road is not on the newsstands at 
present, although it has been in the past 
and may be again. Meanwhile, writers may 
get copies at 20 cents each or a year’s 
subscription at $2.50 by writing to Open 
Road Magazine, 136 Federal Street, Boston 
10. If you’re calling on the editor here in 
New York, look for the listing, Holyoke 
Publishing Company. The street address 
is 1475 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

American Lesion Magazine has left its 
old quarters at 1 Park Avenue, and has 
moved to a somewhat more accessible 
office at 580 Fifth Avenue. 

After nearly a year as acting editor of 
the magazine See, John Hackett has been 
appointed editor. Roland Gammon is as- 
sociate editor, and Sally Breslow is enter- 
tainment editor. See is the third largest 
picture magazine, with over a million cir- 
culation. Photographs are always wanted, 
but of the best professional quality only. 
They may be “big sock sets and striking 
singles on just about every subject under 
the sun.” 

The editors are also interested in “2 or 
3 3,000-word by-lined text pieces each 
issue treating broad international, political, 
and human-interest subjects. Material 
should be popularly paced, with an abun- 
dance of anecdote,colorful detail, and care- 
ful documentation. Provocative subjects 
and good writing are musts. Payment 
averages $300 up.” Editorial offices are 
at 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 





Coming Next Month! 
Helen Valentine 


the talk of the publishing business, 
the editor who made Seventeen great 


Why did she leave? 
What will she do for Charm? 


See her story in the August Digest 
plus an 8-page picture section 
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June Mirken is the new fiction editor of 
Street & Smith’s monthly, Charm. Andrée 
Vilas, managing editor, handles feature 
material. Four features and fiction pieces 
are included in each issue. Fiction runs to 
5,000 or 6,000 words, but features are 
briefer, usually 1,000 to 3,000 words. You 
had best send an outline first on non-fiction, 
Quality is important in the writing. A gen- 
eral feature article may bring about $100, 
but many factors enter into the amount of 
pay. For fiction, the range is from $200 to 
$500, on acceptance. The August issue will 
be the first to feature Mrs. Valentine’s new 
slogan, “for the Woman Who Works.” 
Editorial offices of Charm are at 122 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Redbook and Blue Book have both moved § 
back to their old address, 230 Park Avenue. 
Now the McCall Corporation’s publications 
are all together. This was the goal the 
company had in mind, although these two 
magazines were shifted over to 444 Madi- 
son Avenue for a while. 

Eltinge F. Warner has sold a controlling 
interest in Field and Stream to the South- 
western States Corp. of Dallas, Texas—a 
company which also holds a_ substantial 
amount of stock in Henry Holt & Co., the 
book publishing firm. No change in man- 
agement or policies of this important 
sportsman’s magazine is being planned. 
Field and Stream offices are at 515 Madi- 
son Avenue; Hugh Grey is the editor. 

W. W. Scott sends word that Man to 
Man Magazine—‘the poor man’s Esquire,” 
as he likes to call it—has become a monthly 
publication and thereby doubled its buying 
power. The market is open for exposé 
articles, sports articles, first-person adven- 
ture, and now an occasional occult or 
mystic piece, as well as fiction. Articles 
run 1,000 to 3,000 words, but mostly in the 
middle bracket. The editor likes them 
somewhat sensationalized. Fiction is shorter 
—not over 2,000 words, 3 or 4 pieces to an 
issue. Payment is on publication, at 2 cents 
a word. This is one of the magazines put 
out by the Volitant Publishing Corp., 105 
East 35th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Mrs. Ellen Hess Duke has resigned as 
managing editor of McCall’s Magazine, a 
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Are Your 


Paying Off? 


Don't just write for fun. Let me 


show you how to cash in on your 
writing ability. | realize that with 
many writing is a hobby — why not make it pay off? 


Send me your script today. If ready for editors, I'll handle the 
marketing. | know what editors want and will direct your work 
into the most receptive channels. If technical or plotting flaws 
are present, I'll point them out and give you detailed suggestions 
for re-writing. | won't tell you what's wrong without showing you 
how to correct it. My aim is to develop selling writers who will 
benefit both themselves and me. Why not become one of them? 
Send me your script today! 

RATES: Professionals: 10°/, commission on sales if you've sold a minimum of 
$250 in the last year. NEWER WRITERS: $1 per thousand words or fraction 
thereof to 10,000 words, then 50c per 1,000 words — enclose fee with each 
manuscript. Minimum fee per script $3. Fee always refunded on sale of ms. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS are in great demand. Send yours today for my 
prompt and frank appraisal. 


REWRITING and GHOSTWRITING — professional revision or creation of 


your novels, non-fiction or stories. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY,  tierory Asen 


Dept. WD, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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To the AUTHOR 
in search 
of a 


PUBLISHER 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. But we 
are also pleased to lend our imprint to 
the books of established authors who find 
it difficult to place their current work. 


If you are looking for a publisher, VANn- 
TAGE Press has an attractive plan where- 
by your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
Royalty rates are high, so that even with 
a relatively small sale publication could 
be profitable to you. 


At a time when most publishers are 
slamming the door against the author 
without a “name,” VANTAGE Press offers 
you not only an outlet for your creative 
work, but also an opportunity to earn the 
literary and financial reward that your 
ability merits. 


Do not be discouraged by previous re- 
jections. As Jack Woodford says in his 
latest bock, “The Loud Literary Lamas 
of New York” (Vantage Press, 1950), 
many editors are not aware of the quality 
or saleability of a manuscript until an- 
other publishing house brings it out. 


Woodford further points out that some 
of the most prominent writers (he names 
them) had to subsidize their own work to 
get into print. He urges today’s unknown 
authors to do likewise. 


VanTAGE Press publishes fiction, non- 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, and 
any other type of writing that meets cer- 
tain standards. You are invited to submit 
your manuscript for a prompt and careful 
reading. 


If you would like more information, 
please write for Booklet AA. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 35 So. Wil- 
liam St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


position she held for the past 6 years. She 
plans to devote herself to completing a 
book on the changes which have taken 
place in the manners and morals of Amer. 
ican women during recent years. 


Those small 10-cent magazines put out 
by Victor Howland have run into difficul. 
ties, and the second issues did not go on 
the stands as expected. Miss Marion Cooke 
is now editor of Studio Stars and Girls, 
Offices of this company are at 415 Lexing. 
ton Avenue, N: Y. 17. 

The Southerner Magazine, which had 
offices in that same building, 415 Lexington 
Avenue, has gone out of business. F. Orlin 
Tremaine was the editor. 

Anthony Boucher writes from California 
that although editorial work is handled 
both in the New York office at 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue and in California, authors of 
stories intended for Fantasy and Science. 
Fiction will save time and unnecessary han- 
dling by mailing them directly to the West 
Coast address, 2643 Dana Street, Beskeley 
4, Calif. All reading is done out there. 


Changes are afoot at the magazine offices 
of George J. Hecht. Girls’ Fun and Fashion 
Magazine is being dropped. In its place a 
new magazine is being prepared with a 
September 10th publication date—more on 
that as soon as details are available. 

At this same office, Varsity is looking 
livelier than. ever, although it is still on a 
bi-monthly schedule. It has added extra 
pages to take care of a condensed novel, 
and has upped its price to a quarter. The 
spurt in circulation of the various men’s 
publications is extending to magazines for 
young men. 

Varsity emphasizes its need for short- 
short fiction; lengths up to 1800 words, pay- 
ment at $125. This length seems particu- 
larly hard to get in stories which are suit- 
able for high school and college boys, about 
18 years of age. Good writing is essential 
here. The pay is just the same as for the 
longer stories—which. run. to 2500 words 
but are easier to get. Checks are on ac- 
ceptance. Jerry Tax is the editor. Address: 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Senior Prom readers seem to belong in @ 
group slightly older than American Girl 
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readers, just younger than Seventeen read- 
ers. The average age is 16. There has been 
no change in requirements during the past 
months. The chief need in fiction is for the 
short story of 2500 to 3500 words, and for 
stories up to 6,000 words with a strong 
middle break so that they can be used in 2 
parts. A mystery or a strong dramatic 
problem is especially good for the latter. 
Features of the self-improvement type 
and general articles with teen-age slant can 
be considered in lengths of 1500 words. But 
the author should query first. Also, the 
editor would like ideas for cartoon features 
—usually along the how-to-behave line. 
Self-improvement and dating articles should 
be constructive, as well as fresh in their 
approach. Keep thinking ahead about 
seasonal angles; 6 months is not too far 
ahead. Crossword puzzles, too, can be used. 
These should be based on topics of interest 
to the teens, or have a gimmick of some 
sort, and should not be too simple. Payment 
here is good in the field; 5 cents a word and 
up. Claire Glass is the editor. Address of 
Senior Prom: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 
Articles for Modern Romances should be 
planned for young mothers with children 
under 7 years of age. Baby material with a 
fresh approach is particularly welcome. 
And other subjects appropriate to the maga- 
zine would include problems of pregnancy, 
postnatal diet, health and beauty problems. 
Lengths include single column of 425 
words, double column of 750 words, page 
of 950 words, longer pieces 1,000 to 2,000 
words. Payment is now 4 cents a word. 


The Modern Family section is being 
expanded, under the editorial supervision of 
Jhan and June Robbins, a Mr. and Mrs. 
writing team. The Robbins want to see 
articles of value and interest to a young 
husband and wife with children under the 
age of 7 years, in such fields as marital rela- 
tions, health, child care, behavior problems, 
homemaking, etc. Each issue will contain 
one long feature that may run as high as 
3,500 words. Other lengths are from 450 to 
1500 words. Queries on ideas are welcome. 
Payment is 4 cents a word here, too. 
Hazel Berge is editor of Modern Romances. 
This is one of the Dell magazines, with 
offices at 261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 











[Can Help 
You Se// 


There is always someone behind every 
writer—even the most prolific top flight 
writer. Remember, the men and women who 
make up America’s wonderful saga got there 
only because someone had the technical knowl- 
edge and the personal interest to push them 
forward. 

You may write the most beautiful work that 
America has seen, but unless you have some- 
one to push you forward, you probably will 
never reach the top. 

But which literary agent is the right one to 
help you? It’s a close, friendly relationship, 
this one between writer and agent. And you 
have a wide choice. 

If I were a writer and trying to choose my 
literary agent, first of all, I would try to find 
one who realized his personal attention to my 
problems was vital to my career. I would 
want an agent who had the time for me and 
the interest in me, and who didn’t shunt me 
off to an assistant’s assistant. 

Second, I would want one who was compe- 
tent and honest. I would demand that I not 
be led down any garden path with false hopes 
and empty promises, I would want no punches 
pulled! 


This | offer you. 


Rates: For professionals with sufficient sales 
record — Straight 10°% commission. 
For newer writers — $1 per thousand 
words, or fraction thereof, to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee per script, $3. 
Special rates on longer Novelettes, 
and Book-lengths. Fees due on sub- 
mission of manuscripts and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope please. 


LET'S GET ACQUAINTED BECAUSE 
| CAN HELP YOU SELL 


GENE BOLLES 


Literary Agency 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
INTERVIEWS ON APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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By Faith Kildare 


“IN A COMEDY SHOW you have to be funny 


every second,” says Karel Pearson, associ- 
ate producer of the Bob Hope and Phil 
Harris—Alice Faye shows. “So you can’t 
use two pages to set up a joke, because 
by the time you hit the second page you'll 
be playing to an empty house. You must 
be careful not to put all your funny ma- 
terial at the beginning of the program. Just 
as a dramatic show gradually builds in 
interest to its peak, so must a comedy show. 
All comedy shows try to end on what is 
known as the black out, or big joke. 

“To learn how comedy is written, listen 
to the best on the air. Then, when you hit 
on a comedy character, keep that character 
intact. Don’t allow your character to be a 
spendthrift one day and a miser the next 
just to fit a single joke. That will mean 
changing some of your best jokes to suit 
your character and even throwing out 
some. But no joke or series of jokes is 
worth the loss of a valuable character. 

“The average comedy show is designed 
to spread anywhere from 3 to 8 or 9 min- 
utes during the time it’s on the air. The 
average spread is four minutes, 30 seconds 
on a half-hour show which, according to 
the network, must be timed to 29 minutes, 
30 seconds. Therefore, in rehearsal, a com- 
edy script can be read in 25 minutes. With 
the Bob Hope show, we never end early.” 

% % % 






The television version of ABC’s Stop 
The Music is now viewed on the network's 
Los Angeles-Hollywood station, KECA- 
TV, Channel 7, every Thursday, from 8:00 
to 8:30 p. m., PDT. Southern Californians 
will be interested in knowing that two of 
their people are responsible for much of 
the success the show has enjoyed in the 
East and Midwest, where it is carried over 
coaxial cable. Co-producers of Stop The 
Music TV are Charles Henderson and his 
lovely young wife, Mitzi Mayfair, a Brent- 
wood, California, couple. 

Formerly a_ well-known Hollywood 
musical director, Charlie Henderson has 
adapted to TV the talents he is known for 
in the moving picture industry. His wife 
of 6 years, the talented Mitzi Mayfair, 
has been in show business since childhood. 
As a dancer she hit stardom with Cliff 
Edwards and the Great Ziegfeld. 

The weekly routine of Stop The Music's 
producers is most gruelling. It begins Fri- 
day mornings after the Thursday night 
shows, and continues on schedule until 
show time the next week. As both Charlie 
and Mitzi are perfectionists, they person- 
ally attend to many details of putting on 
TV’s most complicated program, which 
cannot miss by a split second in timing and 
programming. 

Those who saw the two local test runs 
of the program a few months ago were so 
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impressed by its scope and entertainment 
value that they asked that it be made a 
regular feature of KECA-TV’s program- 
ming, despite the fact that local viewers 
cannot participate in the prize angle, since 
the program in video recorded in New 
York for later release in this area. 

In regard to radio dialogue which 
flows naturally without strain on actor or 
audience, if the speaker (whether ques- 
tioning or answering) is aware of an atti- 
tude throughout a scene or interchange, all 
his speeches will be dictated by that attitude 
and each given question or answer will 
seem to come naturally. In each individual 
answer of one actor to another actor, one 
should be responding to the stimulation of 
the other’s speech. If he does not, the 
audience is conscious of dullness or per- 
plexity because the radio listener can’t see 
the actor’s pantomime or reread the lines. 
While the listener is thinking back to fill 
in the thought that has been omitted, he'll 
miss the next few lines of dialogue. 

Here are some devices which are help- 
ful in keeping dialogue flowing naturally: 


1. Repetition of a word from the previous 


speech. 
MARY: _ I said, why. 
JANE: Why? 
2. Repetition of a phrase from the previous 
speech. 
MARY: _ There is no need to go. 
JANE: No need to go? 


3. Expressions like “Hmmm,” “Oh,” “Ah.” 
(a) MARY: If we don’t hurry, we’ll 
be late. 

Hmmmm. What shall I 
wear? 


JANE: 


Jane has responded to the stimulation of 
Mary’s speech, then Jane goes on with the 
next thought. If the “hmmmm” had been 
omitted there would have been a gap at 
that point for the radio listener. 

(b) MARY: _ I can’t find my book. 

JANE: Oh! Look, the roses 
have wilted. 
(Harriet Cannon is ill and was unable to 


complete her radio column this month. 
She'll be back in the Thcest next month.) 











HELP FROM A 


SUCCESSFUL FICTION WRITER 


IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU! 





Send your ipts to a professional writer 
currently selling his own slick and pulp FICTION 
(not textbooks). Learn to give your stories the 
professional slant under the individual guidance 
of a FICTION EXPERT. We do not sell courses 
er books. We are not agents. We are FICTION 
SPECIALISTS. 

Professional appraisal and criticism: $1.00 per 
thousand words, to 10.000: 50 cents each addi- 
tional thousand. $3.00 minimum. All fees payable 
in advance. Enclose return postage. 


FICTION WRITERS’ CLINIC 


Malcoim Blair, Director 
P. ©. Box 366-B Fair Haven, New Jersey 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 


Corrasable bond. Electric typewriter. Mailed flat. 
Kook lengths: 12%c per page. Shorts 15c per page. 
Plus cost of materials allocated at le per sheet. 


FRANCES HOLLINGSHEAD 
Orinda 2054 


12 Le Cintilia Orinda, California 





AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Suniand, Cellif. 











Important 
To Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURE SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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Second Class Magazines 


The Biosophical Review, 410 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. Frederick Kettner, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
want articles pertaining to the cultivation of 
character qualities, along biosophical lines—in- 
spirational in nature. Buy poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in two months. Payment is Ic 
a word, on publication.” 


Modern Mexico, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., and Fernando Montes de Oca 
156, Mexico City, D. F. Mrs. Luisa Maria 
Alvrez, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 40c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use historical sketches, travel, 
personality stories on Mexico; authentic informa- 
tion On Mexico. No amateur essays, no fiction, 
no poetry. Most of copy is supplied by staff 
writers living in Mexico and Mexican writers. 
Use photos with material only. Report in three 
weeks. Payment, on publication, depends upon 
story and accompanying photos, if any.” 

Queen’s Quarterly, Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Ont., Canada. G. H. Clarke, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short stories of permanent value, between 2000 
and 3500 words. Also articles, 2500 to 3500 
words, dealing with social, political, industrial, 
educational, and other problems; together with 
good imaginative work. Buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
$3 a page, on publication; somewhat higher 
for good verse.” 

QUOTE Magazine, P. O. Box 611, Indian- 
apolis 6, Ind. Lucy Hittle Jackson, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $5.00 a year. “We use anecdotes 
and illustrative material which public speakers 
can use. Interested only in original humor—not 
reprint. Prefer humor based on actual expe- 
rience of writer—It Happened to Me’ type. 
Stories should be short, 150 words or less. No 
fiction, articles, photographs, or poetry. Manu- 
scripts cannot be returned unless accompanied 
by stamped, self-addressed envelope. Report in 
several weeks. Payment, on acceptance, varies 


according to value of material from speaker’s 
standpoint.” 
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Juvenile Magazines 
The Queen’s Work, 3115 South Grand Blvd, 


St. Louis 18, Mo. 
S.J., Editor. 
June; $1.50 a year. “This a Catholic magazine 
for teen-agers and we use only authenticated 
true stories. No poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word or better, on acceptance.” 


Rev. Herbert O’H. Walker, 


Religious Magazines 


The Bengalese, Brookland, Washington 17, 
D. C. Norman J. Johnson, Editor. Issued 
monthly, except July & August; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want general interest articles 
and stories, 1800 to 2500 words. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in a week. Payment 
is Yec a word, on acceptance.” 


Catholic Digest, 41 E. 8th Street, St. Paul 2, 
Minn. N. Y. Office: 270 Park Avenue. Paul 
Bussard, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want articles on the follow- 
ing: biography, health, economics, adventure, 
sports, communism, history, travel, science, child 
guidance, public and political issues involving 
the Catholic church, nature, etc.—all on popular 
level, preferably but not necessarily with a Cath- 
olic slant. Buy photographs in groups for picture 
stories. No fiction or poetry. Report in a week. 
Payment for original articles is 5c to 10c a word 
after our condensation, on acceptance.” 

The Chaplain, 122 Maryland Avenue, N. E.,, 
Washington 2, D. C. Thomas A. Rymer, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.25 a year. 
“We want articles on subjects of interest to 
Protestant chaplains on duty with armed forces 
and Veterans Administration hospitals, also civil- 
ian clergymen. Length, 2500 words or less. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port usually within a month. No payment.” 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. T. Otto Nall, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 


stories of family interest, 1500 to 2500 words. 
Also articles of 1500 words: travel, church, 
family, patriotic, human interest. Buy photo- 
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graphs and poetry. Report in two wecks. 
ment is 1¥2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, 365 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. Frederick M. 
Lynk, SVD, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want short stories, 
wholesome family reading, up to about 2000 
words or a little over. Also a few articles on 
interesting inventions, nature, animals. Buy 
photographs in connection with articles. Also 
poetry on home, friendship, seasons, etc. Re- 
port in about three weeks. Payment is 1¥ec to 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th Street, 


Pay- 


New 


York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want clean, wholesome 
stories from 2500 to 2800 words. Buy photo- 


graphs when accompanied by manuscript. Also 
buy poetry, but are overstocked at present. Send 
material to ‘The Editors.’ Report in ten days. 
Payment, on 15th of the month, varies accord- 
ing to quantity and quality.” 

Christian Life Magazine, 434 S. Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 5, Ill. Robert Walker, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want short-shorts from 900 to 1300 words and 
short stories up to 3000 words. Well-plotted 
stories, with evangelical Christrian slant, centered 
around adult Christian problems. Beginning in 
October, we will feature every other month a 
‘blue ribbon’ fiction piece (either short or short- 
short) with a bonus of $25 to the author in 
addition to regular rates. Also want inspira- 
tional, biographical, organizational, adventure, 
current interest and ‘how to do it’ articles. Must 
be slanted for adult evangelical Christian reader. 
Editorial guide available upon request. Buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in two 


weeks. Payment is a flat rate of $25 for short- 
shorts, 1%c a word and up for short stories, 


and Ic a‘word and up for articles with a spe- 
cial rate of $20 for features such as ‘Interesting 
Things People Do,’ 500 to 600 words.” 

The Far East, St. Columban’s, Milton 86, 
Mass. Rev. Edward A. DePersio, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10 a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
short stories of light romance, humor, adventure, 
up to 1800 words. No short-shorts, articles or 
poetry at present. Use human interest photos 
from Korea, Japan, Burma, P.I., and China. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word up to 
1500 words, on acceptance.” 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Clinton 
E. Bernard, Editor. Issued monthly; 1l5c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want articles from 800 
to 1600 words and fillers to 400 words. Must 
be factual accounts of application of Christian 
principles to business. We like facts: names, 
places, etc. Buy photos for cover use and poetry 
up to 20 lines. No fiction. Report in three 
days. Payment is 1c a word minimum for ar- 
ticles and fillers, 25c a line minimum for poetry, 
and $5 for photos, on acceptance.” 


Hearthstone, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 


Louis 3, 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where =e 
FARN AS YOU LEARN! One of any graduates 3 

than $100 worth of stories and articles m cal 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE te 
MAGAZINE teaches eve ing it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Warirer’s Dicesrt. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts i 
correct style, with +o k lling, punctuation a 
grammar. Excellent 20 Carber copy. 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Ree tS, envelepes and cartons wu 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADO 
. Paul 3, Minnesote 





480 Biair Avenue 








STOP WISHING — START SELLING! 
Free booklet, “Basic Steps For Salable 


Writing” available upon request. Stamp 
appreciated. 

CARLSON wary 
516 Fifth Avenue ork 18, N. Y. 


New 
MUrray Hill 74570" 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 20 Ib. bond. 


50c a thousand words 


RUBY WATSON 


R. R. 3 Nashville, Ind. (Brown Co.) 








Persistent efforts bring SALES 
for your BOOK and MAGAZINE 
material. 


The publishing district is my field. 
My experience is available to estab- 
lished writers who are handled on 
commission basis and to others who 
may start at the introductory rate 
of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 


Should revision be required, ad- 
vice will be given briefly and ma- 
terial may be resubmitted without 
charge. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 


for infermation. 
Typing service Hf desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it.” 




















"You gave me hints on improving my 
AUNT MOLLY AND THE WRONG 
SIDE OF THE BED," and | sold it to 
JACK & JILL. 


says Ollie James Robertson to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 West Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Iilinols 
You, too, can secure the kind of — help that 


leads to juvenile fiction sales. 
Write for details today! 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minorcorrections made. 
Sixty Cents Per Thousand Words 
Carbon Free 


CORAH DECKER 


FAIRMONT MINNESOTA 











TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


SHORTHAND wn 


miheoe ted _ Speedwriting System. No Pa ar? no 
symbo no machines. Uses ABC's. Easy to 
learn. gins transcribe. Low cost. 100,000 
taught by mail. Also typing. 27th Year. 
Write for FREE booklet to: 

hal 


WEEKS 
Dept. 6707-A AT HOME 


55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18 





RADIO ANNOUNCING 
SCRIPT WRITING 


America's outstanding school of Radio 
Broadcasting offers complete professional 
courses in all phases of announcing and 
broadcasting. 


RADIO SCRIPT AND 
CONTINUITY WRITING 


STAFF ANNOUNCING 
CONTROL BOARD OPERATION 


SPORTSCASTING — NEWSCASTING 


Expert instruction in modern, fully- 
equipped studios. Free nationwide place- 
ment service with proven results. Send 
for free catalogue now. 25 Week course 
$250.00. Day or evening classes. Ap- 
proved for veterans. 


PATHFINDER SCHOOL OF RADIO 


1222-A Oak St. Kansas City, Mo. 
Telephone HArrison 0473 
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Mo. E. Lee Neal, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want articles on 
family life from the Christian viewpoint, 1500 
words. Buy a limited amount of poetry, and 
photographs. No fiction. Report in a_ week. 
Payment is up to Ic a word, on acceptance.” 


Home Life, A Christian Family Magazine, 161 
Eighth Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. Joe W. 
Burton, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want stories with wholesome 
home setting, 1000 to 2000 words. Also features 
on parental interests, 1000 to 3000 words. Buy 
photographs and a limited amount of poetry. 
Report in tweeks. Payment is %c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

The Lookout, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 3c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
short stories of 1000 to 1500 words and serials 
of 8 to 10 installments, 1200 to 1500 words 
each. Fiction wanted is that which is acceptable 
from the standpoint of good grammar and effec- 
tive story-telling style, and is keenly interesting- 
capable of catching and holding attention of 
readers; clean, but not mawkish or of the Polly- 
anna type. Also want education features about 
church, home, and other phases of Christian 
education. Buy 8 x 10 upright, glossy photos, 
sharp black-and-white contrasts; human interest 
or scenics of exceptionally good composition. 
No poetry, ‘shorts,’ or fillers. Report as soon 
as possible. Payment is lc a word minimum for 
short stories and serials and $15 per feature, 
following month after acceptance.” 

The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
stories illustrating some phase of Christian con- 
duct or experience, 1000 to 2500 words. Also 
human interest articles and studies of various 
aspects of Christian experience or idedlogy. Buy 
photographs, but no poetry. Report in a month. 
Payment is Ic to 2c a word, on publication.” 

Mary Immaculate Magazine, P. O. Box 96, 
San Antonio 6, Texas. Father Cullen F. 
Deckert, O.M.I., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use feature articles 
occasionally. Very little fiction used—occasion- 
ally a 2000 word story or serial with religious 
slant. Buy photographs accompanying manu- 
scripts only. Report immediately. Payment is 
Yac to lc a word or more, depending on manu- 
script, photos, etc.” 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Ford- 
ham Road, New York 58, N. Y. Rev. Thomas 
H. Moore, §.J., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want fiction, averaging 
2500 words, which tells a good story. Originality 
of plot and presentation is most desirable. 
Scripts, edifying and Catholic in their content, 
often have to be rejected because they lack the 
ingredients of a good original story. Occasional 
short-shorts, averaging 750 to 900 words, will 
be welcome. Use articles averaging 1500 words, 
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dealing with Catholic projects, institutions, art, 
liturgy, social or individual endeavors and 
achievements. Buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in ten days. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance; rate for poetry is according to 
length.” 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
Rev. M. J. Foltz, C.PP.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
good, clean short stories with a moral, betwecn 
2000 and 2500 words. Also articles of general 
interest, human interest stories, popular scientific 
articles. Buy poetry, but rarely photographs. Re- 
port in three weeks. Payment is Yc a word and 
up, depending upon merit of story, and 25c a 
line for poetry, On acceptance.” 

Presbyterian Life, 321 S. Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. Robert J. Cadigan, Editor. Issued 
bi-weekly; $2.00 a year. “We want articles from 
1500 to 2000 words. Interested in human inter- 
est reports on Protestant Christians, preferably 
Presbyterians, who are expressing their faith in 
specific ways; feature articles on laymen who are 
applying Christian principles to business, poli- 
tics, Or community service. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment is 2c per usable word and $5 per 
photo, on publication.” 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. Victor Drees, OFM, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want fiction, complete within 2000- 
2500 words, dealing with modern themes 
slanted for adult readers. Adventure, romance, 
mystery, humor and similar escapist themes are 
given preference. Juvenile themes not wanted. 
Also articles, complete within 2000-2500 words, 
dealing with current events having Catholic 
significance ; economics, education, sociology, and 
labor, slanted for the layman; human interest 
articles on contemporary Catholic men groups. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report within 
three weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore. Rev. 
Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want light or 
heavy fiction, 1000 to 4000 words. Must not 
offend against Catholic principles, but need not 
be specifically Catholic. Also articles on any- 
thing of importance or significance to the mod- 
ern American Catholic family, not over 3000 
words; well written with awareness of these 
critical times. Buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word 
minimum and 25c a line for poetry, on accep- 
tance; rate for photos varies with quality and 
need.” 


Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. Rev. George Legere, 
8.S.S., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want short stories about 
2000 to 3000 words. Also articles, devotional or 
otherwise, dealing with some phase of devotion 





CREATIVE CRITICISM 


Honest. sympathetic appraisal on first reading. Former 
editor, college professor, personally evaluates your talent 
to reveal merits and market possibilities. $3.00 2,000 
words; each additional 1,000 words add S0c. rite for 
rates on full-sized novels. Send money m .., self- 
addressed, stamped envelope with manuscript for prompt 


“_ DENNISON ASSOCIATES 
3260 Shasta Circle North, Los Angeles 65, Calif. 





PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Expertly typed on IBM executive machine. Minor 
corrections; good bond paper; one carbon; 60 
cents per M; prompt service. 


BRAMLETT'S 
Sea 


5507 Mission St. Francisce, Calif. 





WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows how to write 
and where te sell. REMEMBER oa a C. car- 
teonist IN NEW YORK CITY kaows the needs of 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 


coin. 
DON ULSH 
123-35 S2ad Read, Dept. W., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Superior work — done promptly 
x 1000 words 
20 ond — mailed flat 
Extra first page. carbon, mimor corrections without charge. 


MARTHA S. LEONARD 


20-12 Crescent Street Astoria 5, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone: Astoria 4-7674 








Writing a 
Book? 


More than 200 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 

A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 


Write today for a free copy of our 
mew 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. WD-7, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 
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to the Blessed Sacrament, or general Catholic 
articles with some slant towards the Blessed 
Sacrament. Buy poetry, inspirational preferred. 
Report in two to three weeks. Payment is $10 
for about 2000 words, on acceptance.” 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want stories of general in- 
terest, up to 4500 words. Also articles up to 
3500 words: national or international affairs, 
human interest, biographical, etc. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report in three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


The Social] Reign, 4930 S. Dakota Avenue, 
N. E., Washington 17, D. C. Henry F. Unger, 
Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want stories revolving 
around the Catholic home, preferably including 
the Sacred Heart and the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. Good plot and characterization. No 
sentimental stuff. Maximum length, 1500 words; 
like short-shorts of 500 words. Also use human 
interest articles, based on the Sacred Heart, 
Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the home, 
Night Adoration in the home, Father Damien, 
the leper-martyr, and general Catholic articles 
full of punch. Buy photographs but very little 
poetry. Try to report within three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 1¥%c a word, $3 per photo, and 25c a 
line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


You (formerly Progress), Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Newton Lewis, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want fiction that 
stresses character-building ideas, teaching with- 
out preaching, 1500 to 3500 words. Also in- 
formative articles as well as articles that will 
guide and inspire the teen-ager to worthwhile 
accomplishment, 500 to 1500 words. Buy poetry 
and 8 x 10 glossy photos. Report in three weeks, 
Payment is lc a word minimum for prose and 
25c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Confession Magazines 

Intimate Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
want first-person stories based on serious love 
conflict or of a problem nature, involving re- 
alistic, everyday characters. Motivation must be 
sound and in keeping with the character types. 
While illicit love is taboo, love sequences must 
have vitality and warmth and not be under- 
played. Story lengths, in general, range from 
5000 to 8000 words, but any length up to 15,000 
words (which is the novel) would be considered. 
Well stocked on articles. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in not less than three weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word and up, on acceptance.” 





GHOSTING «xx REVISION 


By Top Writers and Critics 
We maintain a staff of high-calibre assistants — 
among the best in the literary field. 


WHAT WE DO 


We read, analyse, criticise (see below), 
supervise and direct manuscript revision. 
Revise short stories, novelettes, books, plays, 
radio scripts, articles. Give instruction 
through medium of writer's own manuscript. 
Assign professional, tested writers and critics 
to give you the service you need. (See oppo- 
site column.) 


Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT for analysis and criticism. RATES: 50 cents per 1,000 words. Mini- 
mum, $2.50 per manuscript. Special rates for book-lengths over 75,000 words, Fees for 
other services—such as complete revision, collaboration, direction, ghosting—based on 
amount of help required. Criticism fees apply on total cost of further work. 


Please write details of help wanted, and ask for circular. 
Established in Hollywood Since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 
1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-D Hollywood 28, California 








HOW WE DO IT 


You send manuscripts. A write-critic reads, 
analyzes, determines story's merits or faults. 
If ready to market, we require 10% commis- 
sion. If not ready, we so advise and, with 
your permission, outline a program in your 
behalf. 

For this service you advance a reasonable 
cash fee. In addition, on ghosting and heavy 
revision jobs, you allow our writer an extra 
percentage of the sales price. This enables 
us to engage a name writer, and vastly in- 
creases the sales possibilities, 
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Pulp Magazines 


Black Mask Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want detective and mystery-suspense stories 
with woman interest, emphasis on characteriza- 
tion. All lengths from 1000 to 12,000 words. 
Also fillers and articles up to 1000 words on 
crime subjects. No photographs or poetry. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Detective Book Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y., has been discontinued. 


Detective World, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Miss Ana Maher, Editor. Issued 
monthly with exception of April, June and Au- 
gust issues; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. 
“We want current fact murder cases between 
4000 and 5000 words. We prefer a strongly 
emotional motive with strong sex angle. Photo- 
graphs of principals, bodies, etc., must accom- 
pany manuscript. Buy photos with manuscript. 
No articles or poetry. Report in about two 
weeks. Payment is between 2c and 2¥c a word, 
on publication.” 


Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want shorts from 2500 to 6000 words, novelettes 
from 9,000 to 12,000 words, and novels of 
20,000 words. Detective and crime-adventure 
stories. Emphasis should be on character and 
suspense, with strong woman interest. Also use 
fillers and articles up to 1500 words on crime 
and detective subjects. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

F.B.1I, Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want action stories of Federal agents of all 
branches of government, with emphasis on plot, 
1000 to 15,000 words. Also short fact pieces and 
fillers concerned with the FBI or other Federal 
agents, under 1000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


15 Story Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Harry Widmer, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want shorts from 1500 to 3000 words and 
novelettes from 8,000 to 10,000 words. Crime- 
adventure stories with a strong woman interest. 
Also use fact fillers and articles on crime sub- 
jects, under 1000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Front Page Detective, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. James Stewart-Gordon, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
want fact-detective stories on current cases, 
about 4000 words. Should be accompanied by 
pictures. Use a few articles, on assignment only. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in a week. Payment 














SHAKESPEARE 


For the 
Modern Writer 


How to utilize Shakespeare's 
technique in characterization, 
construction of plot, background, 
theme, and atmosphere as Sir 
Walter Scott and many outstand- 
ing American writers have done. | 


Shakespeare for the 
Modern Writer, $2.00 


SYDNEY WARREN MURRAY 


8714 Reading Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 
& 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-- COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing.’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ''My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
**My Formula for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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WRITERS! CASH IN! 


My own sales record: 35 books, 500 shorts! 
My aim: to make YOU a selling writer! 


At last you may have the friendly, per- 
sonal help of a successful author who has 
had as high as seven royalty book and 
booklet titles published in one monthi 

Teaching, selling, revising, for short 
stories, articles, books, etc. Juveniles a 
specialty. 

Write for free information today. 


VERNON HOWARD 


6205 Echo Street Les Angeles 42, Califorale 








The best in Ms. Typing, all “extras” 
included, best bond, prompt service. 
50c per 1000, 40c book size. 


EULA C. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Phone CH 6372 


610 Indiana 








WRITERS WANTED 
for New Magazine 


We need material for a new magazine called 
“HERE'S HOW". Editorially, “HERE'S HOW" 
will appeal to two general types of readers: 
1. Those who want to make money at home 

. or outside the home ... either in full 
or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
stimulation, a wider education or a better 
position in life. Therefore, stories must be 
factual, practical and inspirational. “How to" 
articles must be of the “brass tacks" variety, 
such as "How to Make Things For Profit’ — 
"How to Establish a Personal Service Business” 
— success stories —self-help ideas, etc. In 
short, we want all types of material that 
match our advertising slogan — “Helps you 
get ahead by telling you HOW". Feature 
material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
— with or without photos. In addition we can 
use articles of any length based on how to 
make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
“Here's How," 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed editorially perfect. Corrections optional. 
Prompt work, heavy bond, and carbon free. 
50c a thousand words 


G. MALCOLM 
1457 Vyse Avenue New York 59, N. Y. 
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is approximately 4c a word for stories, may be 
more or less, depending on extent of rewriting 
required, on acceptance; higher rates for articles, 
on publication; $5 each for pictures.” 


Inside Detective, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. James Stewart-Gordon, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year, 
“Same requirements as Front Page Detective.” 


New Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Hank Levinson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. 
“We want fast-action crime fiction with a good 
human interest basis in all the lengths. Novels 
and novelettes may run up to 16,000 words, 
shorts up to 5000 words. The whodunit appeal 
should be secondary to dramatic action and a 
human interest pull. No armchair detectives 
wanted. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
port in ten days. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Official Detective Stories, 400 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. H. A. Keller, Editor. Is- 
sued mOnthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want true, current stories of detection of crime, 
5000 to 7000 words. Buy photographs to illus- 
trate stories. Study the magazine to see exactly 
what is wanted. Payment is 2%c a word, on 
acceptance; $5 for each photo used.” 


Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Hamilton Peck, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 issues. 
“We want dramatic accounts of solving actual 
murder cases in U. S., 5000 to 6000 words; 
current cases or going back as far as 1920. Also 
shorts up to 9000 words based on some unusual 
point of crime or police work, preferably hu- 
morous or with ironic twist. Suggest query 
on stories prior to submitting manuscripts. Buy 
photographs illustrating cases. No fiction, articles, 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c 
a word for stories and 5c a word for shorts, on 
acceptance; $5 per pix used, on publication.” 


Two Complete Detective Books, 130 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Jack O’Sullivan, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.75 a 
year. “We want original or book-published mys- 
tery stories about 50,000 words in length. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word.” 


Underworld Detective, 19 W. 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Miss Ana Maher, Editor. 
Issued monthly with exception of April, June 
and August issues; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 
issues. “Same requirements and rate of payment 
as Detective World.” 


Trade Journals 
Art Materials Trade News, 127 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill. Edward H. Ellison, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly except July and August; 50c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want articles of 700- 
1000 words, and prefer those accompanied by 
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black and white glossy pictures for illustration. 
Suggested subjects: new merchandising  tech- 
niques in the art materials field; technical in- 
formation on various art materials; business ad- 
vice for dealers, jobbers and manufacturers; ar- 
ticles on art material stores, factories, etc.; 
articles showing new opportunities and ways to 
exploit them, etc. No fiction or poetry. Pay- 
is 2c a word, on acceptance; maximum $25, in- 
cluding pictures.” 

The Chicago Purchasor, 134 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. W. J. Auburn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
factual industrial purchasing articles (not ele- 
mentary stuff) and business and economic and 
trade material, 2000 to 3500 words. Query 
editor. No fiction used unless related to indus- 
trial purchasing activities. Rarely, if ever, buy 
photographs. No poetry. Report immediately. 
Payment depends upon worth of article; writer 
should query.” 

The Diner & Counter Restaurant, 247 W. 
Front Street, Plainfield, N. J. Roslyn Willett, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use occasional articles on counter 
restaurant management, financing, etc. One 
monthly ‘success story,’ detailing equipment, 
service features, special operating philosophy of 
proprietor, personnel policy. Must be well-con- 
structed, practical material. About 1000 to 3000 
words, with at least two sharp photos. Buy 
photos only with articles. Report within three 
wecks. Payment is $15 a page, on publication.” 

Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Avenuc, 
New York 17, N. Y. Walter O. Voegele, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use only highly technical methods and ‘how-to’ 
articles. Must be based on successfully proven 
experiences and operations. Always query first 
with style and photo samples. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment is 2c to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. R. W. Osler, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
very rarely buy free-lance manuscripts. Our ar- 
ticles are written by life insurance agents, and 
our monthly readership surveys show that what 
our readers want is actual reports from life in- 
surance men of what they are doing in the field 
and what is working. Although we receive more 
articles from life insurance men than we can pos- 
sibly use, we do take a free-lance article once in 
a rare long while. Buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in about a month. Payment is 
30c per column inch, on publication.” 

Pacific Factory, 709 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. E. S. Pladwell, Editor. Issued 
monthly. ‘We use articles on production meth- 
ods in West Coast factories — mostly heavy 
metals. Material mostly comes from technicians 
or management experts. No fiction, photographs 
or poetry. Report varies. Payment is $40 for 
articles with pictures.” 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Our students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Tele- 
vision Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches 
and other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contesfs—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
"School of the Stars""—The School Amer- 
ica's Biggest Winners voted Best in six 
impartial, independent polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN'—bringing you the 
finest Winning Help for the biggest 
contest now on. It's yours for the asking! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at no obligation. Ask 
for “Your Way to Successful Authorship.” 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin Street * Denver 6, Colorado 
Send TODAY 


for FREE 
BOOKLET 
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By Leo Shull 


A REMARKABLE, really unusual type of 
theatre turned up on Broadway a few eve- 
nings ago. The Arena Theatre came to 
town. Some call it “central staging” or 
“Theatre in the Round,” and it may even 
revolutionize theatre today. It consists of a 
platform in the center of a room, and 
around it, like in a stadium, rise 10 or 15 
tiers of seats—no curtains, scenery, or pro- 
scenium arch. 

The first show was The Show Off, a 20 
or 30 year old comedy by George Kelly, 
not the kind of play one would expect 
could come off well with theatre tricks. 
Nevertheless, we saw the show opening 
night and there was more “theatre magic” 
in it than in any other play on Broadway 
this year. 

The play seemed alive, vivid. The char- 
acters were like strangers whose unfamiliar 
and fascinating problems make you stand 
transfixed. That’s the way the Arena The- 
atre affected us. Furthermore, the costs of 
producing shows are blasted down to a 
fraction. The Arena Theatre was initiated 
by David Heilweil, a young man whose 
name has appeared in these columns often. 

Two years ago, Heilweil had another 
brilliant idea. He got 100 radio actors who 
wanted to appear on the Broadway stage, 
formed them into a “cooperative,” (each 
put up $150 or so) and they took over a 
bowery movie house and began to produce 
“experimental shows.” Their first one was 
The Respectful Prostitute, which has made 
history since. However, the actors began to 
quarrel and the group dissolved. 

Heilweil started looking at empty hotel 
ballrooms. He found one in the Edison 


Hotel, 47th and Broadway, which had been 
idle for many years, talked the owner into 
a cheap rent, got some unemployed actors 
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to agree to work for small salaries “on 
speculation,” spent a few hundred dollars 
building circular steps, used the hotel’s 
chairs for orchestra seats. Thus was born 
the Arena Theatre. 

The producer did not have to put up a 
theatre guarantee, which usually runs about 
$8,000, and he didn’t have to build sets, 
which cost from $8,000 to $15,000. Further- 
more, instead of producing only one show, 
Heilweil scheduled 4 at once, each to run 
3 weeks. Basil Rathbone is now appearing 
in Julius Caesar, which followed The Show 
Off. 

The audience, never more than 12 rows 
away from the platform, can see and hear 
perfectly. Also, since the hall is a hotel ball- 
room, there is a kitchen and bar at one end 
of the room. Dinner is served from 6 p.m. 
on, then at 8:30 the show starts. At inter- 
missions, the bar is open. Smoking is per- 
mitted. 

This theatre is so simple, so cheap to 
operate that there is no reason why any 
town or hamlet could not follow Heil- 
weil’s example. Playwrights should lead the 
way. There must be some hall or ballroom 
in your town which will rent for $25 or $50 
a night. Put on your show there. 

Incidentally, we saw this type of theatre 
in Florida, once at the University of Miami, 
where Dr. Fred Koch’s group played Light 
Up the Sky to a full house every night, 
and again at St. John Terrell’s Music 
Circus, where the oldest operettas came to 
life because of this novel staging idea. 

Most important, prices can be halved, 
for costs are reduced to one-third. Theatre 
at $1.20 becomes available to the masses. 
You could start such a theatre in your home 
town. 

« + * 

We attended a meeting of the Drama 
Desk, the organization of New York re- 
porters and drama editors. Five persons had 
been invited to tell about their financing 
schemes for the theatre. Everyone knows 
how difficult it is to finance a Broadway 
show, particularly if the producer is a new- 
comer. 

Mr. Wallace Garland of Broadway 
Angels Inc. told how he is setting up an 
investment corporation with shares selling 
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for 50 cents. $250,000 to $750,000 will be 
raised. Garland is a former engineer and 
scientist who is applying Wall Street 
methods to financing new shows. With the 
fund he has, he will get a board of judges 
to read scripts, then pass on them. Then he 
will have. an administrative committee 
select the shows which are to be given 
money from the fund for production. His 
address is 29 W. 65th St. 

Mr. Sidney R. Pine, an attorney for 
some wealthy business men, said some 
of his rich clients decided they wanted 
to invest in Broadway shows. They pooled 
$200,000. Then, they signed financing 
agreements with 14 of the most successful 
producers, men who have been producing 
smash hits for many years, like Leland 
Hayward, Lindsay and Crouse, Theatre 
Guild and so on. These 14 agreed they 
would accept 5 per cent of their financing 
from Mr. Pine’s clients. They also agreed 
that 10 per cent of all profits of this group 
would be spent producing new plays by 
unknown authors. Mr. Pine made a favor- 
able impression on the hard-boiled re- 
porters. The name of his group is Theatre 
Investing Syndicate. His address is 60 
Broad St. 

The third gentleman was Morry Efron, 
a theatre production assistant. His organi- 
zation is Backer’s Showcase. He is raising 
$50,000 to be spent on 5 plays, each to be 
produced for about $10,000 in a “showcase” 
manner, that is, for invited people who 
have money they might want to invest in 
a profitable play. There will be two weeks 
of rehearsal, modest sets, a small theatre 
and actors working at minimum. 

Mr. Efron will choose the plays to be 
given this trial run, or “showcase.” Then 
the backers will be invited to see the prod- 
uct and put up more money for a Broadway 
run if they like the show. Mr. Efron is 
also thinking of getting some famous names 
in the theatre to act as judges. His address 
is Backer’s Showcase, 109 W. 42nd St., and 
his production team consists of himself as 
general manager, John Shubert, of the 
famous Shubert family, Edward Duryea 
Dowling, Coby Ruskin, Manning Gurian, 
Gloria Safier, Frederick Fox. 

The fourth scheme was presented by 





practical 
playwrighting 


is an individually slanted course for begin- 
ners and professionals spotlighting stage, 
radio and television writing, then special- 
ization. Send for literature and details of 
coast-to-coast Freer Laboratory Theatre. Also 
do constructive criticisms of stage, radio and 
TV scripts. 
e MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 


W. B. HEADEN 


Critic and Representative 


ARTICLES NOVELS STORIES BOOKS 


Write for free information 
before sending your manuscript 
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Professional Work Mailed Fiat. Minor Editing. 
Fifty cents per 1000 words, Carbon Free. 
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Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
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The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 1000 differ- 
ent national magazines. 
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DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
soores of newsstand publications. 


c. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing. SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — 
AS PRACTICAL — FOR THE BEGINNING 
WRITER OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever 
before been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing to Direct Order Only" 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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jects will be the vogue. Take Mike Todd’s 
new show. Half of the cast seems to be 
made up of strippers. The nudity in Peep 
Show made the first nighters gasp opening 
night. This show alone will bring a lot of 
imitators. 

Although it is still summer, plays are 
being optioned in great numbers. The 
building code in New York is being changed 
by City Council. Building of new theatres 
will be encouraged because of concessions in 
construction and occupancy. Although old 
time investors are retiring, new money will 
come forward from new investment 
schemes. The movie companies are plan- 
ning to invest in Broadway plays, and when 
they come across good scripts, they will put 
up money to get them produced on Broad- 
way. Paramount Films may make the first 
announcement. The Off-Broadway theatres 
in New York will continue to increase and 
produce more shows than last year. 
Writing the Suspense Story 

(Continued from page 25) 








ploration, the matter of length determines 
how the writer should proceed. If the aim 
is a short story, the field is severely limited; 
if a novelette, more invention will be re- 
quired; if a novel, the pressure is removed 
and the way opened for still more inven- 
tion, for attention to character and back- 
ground, and for some digression. 

The problem of total effect is not so 
easily solved. The suspense story is a plot 
story, and yet the plot should not show in 
a glaring way. It must take shape unob- 
trusively, seem to be somewhat incidental. 
You must introduce and sharpen the dilem- 
ma early, but you must not appear to be 
doing so. ‘The dilemma must emerge out 
of the tota! situation and be implicit in it. 
When the framework or skeleton of a story 
shows, there is an obviousness that often 
strikes the reader as artificial and mechani- 
cal. He sees the author at work; instead of 
being absorbed in the problem, he may be- 
gin to speculate as to how the effect is to be 
produced—an attitude fatal to any piece of 
fiction. The writer of a suspense story has 
to be like a wife who gives her husband an 
idea but makes him think he thought of it 
in the first place. 





TRIAL CRITICISM 


Personalized Coaching by Writer-Editors who sell to all 
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We tell you in detail what is wrong and HOW to cor- 
rect it. 


LET US PROVE OUR ABILITY AT NO RISK TO YOU. 


This offer applies to your first manuscript sent us, 5,000 
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FREE Answers to Questions. FREE Marketing Help. 
~ FREE Criticism of 3 brief plot outlines. 
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1,000 words. Novels at special rates. Quick reply. 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF WRITING, Dept. W 
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Neat, accurate typing by experienced typist. Good quality 
bond. Original and carbon copy, extra first and last pages, 
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WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks of $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
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‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
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words, 
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Your Ability.”’ 
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Accurate work Fast Service 


Price 50c per 1000 words with carbon copy 
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NEEDED 


EARN UP TO $5.00 
PER HOUR, SPARE TIME 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming! Hundreds of magazine editors are 
buying short features and fillers from new 
writers. Our Earn-as-You-Learn lessons pre- 
pare you to meet their requirements. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Price reasonable — 
service unexcelled. 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON! 


Write for FREE Sample Lesson, details— 
and how to get FREE Writer’s Market 
Guide! 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


September Article Possibilities 


1. OLDEST SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
IN YOUR COUNTY FROM SERVICE 
POINT OF VIEW. How he, or she, ob- 
tained his education; his greatest points 
of emphasis in the classrooms of today; 
methods of discipline. 


2. SERVING AS A MODEL FOR A 
LOCAL CAMERA CLUB. Slant: There 
is art in being a model as well as in being 
a photographer. Amusing experiences of 
the feminine model who poses regularly 
for the shutterbug group. Is the model a 
camera fan herself? 


3. THE BEST WAY TO READ THE 
BIBLE, AS RELATED BY LOCAL 
MINISTERS. The local preacher who has 
read the Bible through the largest number 
of times. Oldest Bible in the possession of 
local clergymen. 


4, TELEVISION LINGO. Let the 
manager of a video station in your area 
give you the information. Slant: How each 
new invention increases the size of our 
vocabulary. 


5. SOLVING CRIMES THROUGH 
FOOTPRINTS. Interview the local chief 
of police or the head of the detective 
bureau about the force’s most interesting 
cases. Slant: How footprints frequently 
provide as much evidence as fingerprints. 


G6. ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY ON THIS DAY IN 1901. 
Ages at which Presidents and other public 
officials have been assassinated; ages of 
their killers. 


7, TELEPHONE CALLS AT THE 
LOCAL WEATHER STATION. Unusual 





queries; making up the weather report. I GIVE YOUR STORY 
—— Slant : How a large percentage of the public Strength * Originality * Brilliance 
seems to think the “weather man possesses Twelve years of intimate work with writers have 


| supernatural powers in regard to forecast- taught me that somewhere in every story is an “idea 
7 g of gold,"’ original, valuable. 
5 il | SPECIALIZE 


8. EMBLEMS OF LOCAL CLUBS, in finding this vital idea in your story and giving it 


the best in plot, style and appeal; building It into 





' ESPECIALLY FRATERNAL SOCIE- the a. you have dreamed that some day you 
TIES. Designers of the emblems; various eae 
facts about the groups. “(Gun inaaeer meagan 
9. PIGEON RACING. Interview a * PROMPT SERVICE * 
local fancier about raising the homing BAYARD D. YORK 


' P igeon and the pleasures of this fo ‘ of 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 
racing. The speed of the pigeon in flight. 
AUTHORS 


sIPAL | 10. AN ANCIENT SEWING MA- | yoyr MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 





-VICE | CHINE STILL IN USE IN YOUR CITY 

OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
re, ob- | OR COUNTY. Anniversary angle: Elias Call or Write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
points | Howe patented the first sewing machine on Quality T Pins pas andl exnoe Gat 
today; | this day in 1846. Slant: How the birth of easonable Rates 


. . ar Circle 6-7441, 218 E. 73 Street, New York 21, W. Y. 
the sewing machine revolutionized the 


OR A | dothing industry. STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 
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ces of SYDNEY PORTER (O. HENRY), WHO Special Help for Beginners 
ularly | WAS BORN ON SEPTEMBER 11, 1862. AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
odel a Causes of the writers’ deaths; memorials to 24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 
the literary great. 
onl TYPING 
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ICAL ee scares; life at the dog pound Expert typing. 60 anes ore 1A, Corben copy 
10 has 8 , 8P : free. Corrections in Spelling and Grammar free. 
umber 138. MEDICAL HEROES IN WAR- GREGORY'S TYPING SERVICE 
ion of FARE. Build your article around the fact a ay 
that today is the 99th anniversary of the 
5 aa birth of Walter Reed, the American army GHOSTWRITER 
tame surgeon who discovered the cause of yellow Const sonte-caneines t snsitin olin: te 


fever. Slant: How the military surgeon marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it for 


peach | saves lives, while the troops destroy. Worst | you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
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WE REWRITE 


your Story on a 10% Commission Basis. If the 
story is salable as you have written it, the manu- 
script will be rushed to market for quick sale. 
If in our opinion the Story can be made salable 
by rewriting, a staff writer will supply the tech- 
nique, the “‘polish,”’ the professional touch. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Beginning Writers. For 
Reading, Seven Page Analysis, plus on the script 
Editing, Correcting, I lishing, Revi ising, plus 
Consideration for a Complete Rewrite Job on a 
10% Commission Basis, the only fee you pay: $2 
per script to 4000 words, 50c a 1000 words there- 
aiter plus return postage. 
Positively no personal interviews, please. 
Mail manuscripts: ‘'Attention, 
Rewrite Desk A."' 


RALPH NATHAN 
(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, 

















Calif. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, legal letters, 
labels, reports, poetry, fillers, jokes; 
DRESSING and stuffing. By expert. 


letters, 

also AD- 
Quick, de- 
pendable, reasonable. Rates on request. References 


articles, form 


MARY LEE KAEMMERLE 
Rt. 9, Frankfort, Kentucky 





BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
beok pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, and 
present your material in its very best shape for publication. 
Returned to you typewritten, all ready for the publisher. 
$1.25 per thousand words, carbon copy included. Terms may 
be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 137 Gower, Missouri 








NEW-ENGLAND MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 





Pr 1 ist will give your script 
outstandin —. ey and short seaskes 50c per 
1000 words. inor corrections in spelling and gram- 
mar. Free carbon copies. 


MISS ELLEN LANGTON 
Phone: 2-1792 
1135 Chaffee Street New Bedferd, Mass. 


A NEED FOR WRITERS! 


More every month as FCC permits new stations! Over 
3000 now! he success unnecessary. Amateurs have 
opportunity. rejects! Write full, spare time! ‘““CASH 
IN RADIO COPyWRIT TING” tells urse in 
itself. Formula, hints, actual examples, “‘real stuff’ 
from writer's pe experience. Only $1.25. 


HUMANITY StEpIEs 
164 Cedar Grove 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reason- 
able rates. Particulars FREE! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
211 S. Valley New Uim, Mian. 


~SONG POEMS 


Set to music — copyrighted — recorded 





Bedford, Mass. 





Dept. D 











Send poems on any subject for free examination. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


KK 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston 8, Mass. 
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in demand. Slant: How libraries now fur. 
nish “hearing” delight in addition to read. 
ing enjoyment. 

17. CONSTITUTION DAY. How 
local schools will observe this day. High- 
lights of the writing of the Constitution. 


18. AN AGED BASKET MAKER 
OF YOUR CITY. Number of baskets he 
produces weekly; the demand for his 
products. 

19. CLOWNING AS A _ PROFESS. 
SION. How circus clowns “figure out” 
stunts. Slant: The love of the fun-makers 
for children—also grown-ups. 


20. MUSIC OF THE GAY NINE. 
TIES. Memories of local musicians; tunes 
of other periods, as during World War |; 
songs that have made comebacks. 


21. THE BRIDGE CHAMPION OF 
YOUR CITY. The subject’s expertness in 
the game; excitement of local tourneys. 


22. THE DEAN OF THE MEM. 
BERS OF THE MEDICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF YOUR COUNTY. Slant: 
Progress he has witnessed in medicine dur- 
ing his career. Number of hours he prac- 
tises at present; old-fashioned remedies he 
still favors; his hobbies and favorite means 
of recreation. 


23. THE LEADING WORKS BY 
THE COMPOSER OF THE OFFICIAL 
SONG OF YOUR STATE. Picking song 
titles. 

24. NICKNAMES OF CITIES IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: How cities, like 
people, possess personalities and earn nick- 
names. Chamber of commerce efforts along 
these lines. 

25. PACIFIC OCEAN DISCOV- 
ERED BY BALBOA, ON SEPTEMBER 
25, 1513. Naming of important oceans and 
rivers. 

26. FOOTBALL STYLES. What the 
well-protected player wears this season; 
gridiron attire two or more decades ago. 
Protection afforded by the uniform; injuries 
nevertheless. 


27. INSCRIPTIONS ON MONU- 
MENTS IN YOUR CITY AND COUN- 
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TY. Their authors; brief histories of the 
monuments. 

28. THE MAKE-UP MAN, OR 
WOMAN, OF THE LITTLE THEATER 
IN YOUR CITY. How to make up char- 
acters; his toughest assignments. 

29. WHERE A LOCAL ZOO SE- 
CURES ANIMALS. Those coming the 
longest distances; how animals are cap- 
tured, and how they become accustomed 
to the zoo. 

30. WHAT’S THE TIME? The dif- 
ference in time between the various public 
clocks in the business district of your city. 
The most elaborate timepieces. 


Tricks of the Trade 


One of the functions of a feature writer 
is to take readers “behind the scenes,” and 
this can be done in an effective manner 
with a series of features entitled “A Day 
With ... ,” to appear once or twice weekly 
in a local newspaper. Feature writing and 
photography are combined in such a series, 
with several pictures accompanying a story ; 
“A Day With the Mayor,’ “A Day With 
the Sheriff” etc. 


I Remember T This Story 
(Continued from page 21) 
title piece for their national edition. Price 
—$750. And it was reprinted in both the 
American and Japanese editions of the 
Catholic Digest. 

After this experience I felt qualified to 
answer my questions as follows: (1) A re- 
jection pays off better than a check when 
Magazine “A” which rejects pays only $150, 
while Magazine “D” which finally accepts 
pays $750; (2) No article assignment is 
an assignment until it’s paid for; (3) I can 
—and have—sold articles four years after 
they were first written; (4) Spadework on 
speculation is essentially unfair to the free 
lance writer, but when the stakes are high, 
the writer has to take the chance. Yester- 
day’s hoodoo piece, I found, can be to- 
morrow’s bonanza. 

(“I Remember This Story” will be a monthly 
feature in the “Digest.” Jules Archer was chosen 
to lead off because his new book, “I Sell What I 
Write,” is made up of case histories that teach 


lessons. Another selling author will tell about 
the story he remembers next month.) 





ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write for info 
and free talent quiz. My book MODERN WRITERS, 


now selling for $3.00. 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 
Room 724, Ninth and Hill Street Building 
315 West 9th Street, Los Angeles 15, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Stories, Poetry, Books, Plays. Mailed flat with 
minor corrections and one carbon free. Fifty 
cents per 1000 words; rates on Book lengths. 


BETTY BROOKS 
67 W. Hubbard Chicago, IIlinois 





Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 
Professional Supervision for New and Advanced Writers 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Superior work done promptly by former legal secre- 


tary. Corrections in spelling; free carbon copy. 
$0c a 1000 words. Poetry le a line. Shorts 15¢ a page. 


MARIE McCORMICK 
214 Brown Street Cheboygan, Michigan 





LEARN LETTER SHOP AND 


Direct Mail Advertising Business 


We teach you this interesting business at home in your 
spare time—including mimeograph, multigraph, ete. Ideal 
for man or woman, husbands and wives. ‘Takes little 
capital to start. Good jobs always open. Write for free 


booklet today. 


ARMSTRONG SCHOOLS, Dept. WD-507 
7217 Se. Broadway los Angeles, Calif. 





FREE READING 12 STORIES 


azine editor will read one 1000-word short-short 
— month, correct it, criticize it, etc., if you_enroll 
for FICTION TECHNIQUE SIMPLIFIED y Walter 
N. DesMarias. 12 lessons—one each month. Full 
year’s instruction only $10.00. Enroll today for a 
year of pleasure and profit. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Hammond, ind. 





SONG WRITERS 


Music Arranging, Melodies, and 
Publishing Service, Submit material to 
CINEMART MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Est. 1938 
6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








apt de CARS ... CASH . . . HOMES 
. FREE 10 
LUCKY CONTEST WINNERS 


It's easy when you know how— 

can help you win! Actual winners “tn 

previous contests, entry blanks, Treas- 

ure Ti a Contest Bulletin—Introduc- 
tory 1.00. Snaiveraey cok. 

of BULLETIN—25¢. PER 

TEST CLUB, Box i2- wD. Station 

Brooklyn 12, New York. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, velenlonal writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

ate is ten a. a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50 

Copy with a “order or check for August issue must 
reach us by July 1 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “‘personals” are not accepted: 


Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, 
advisors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 


typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











SOMETHING NEW-—Guide-O-Line insures a speedy 
setting up of any page of typing. Each Guide-O- 
Line can be used many, many times. Sample sent 
for 10c. Sold in quantities of 8 for 25c. Specify 
Elite or Pica and desk model or portable typewriter. 
R. Mann, Box 222, Warren, Ohio. 


EDITORS! Versatile free lance feature writer now 
available for special assignments. Sells to spe- 
cialized and general markets. Samples of published 
work on request. Joseph H. Flory, 538 West Grove 
Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


OLD DOLLS WANTED; for educational project. State 
type, condition, price. Mary E. Conner, Box 768, 
Panama City, Florida. 


POLYNESIAN POSTMARK—yYour letters mailed (or 
forwarded) from Honolulu—25c each—five for 
$1.00. Other commissions performed. Confidential. 
John Wallace, Box 3774, Honolulu, T. H. 


I WILL PAY THREE DOLLARS for the first offer of 
a copy of DAREDEVIL ACES (Popular Publica- 








tions), in good condition, containing “LITTLE 
JOE MAKES A YANK,” by Roger Shields, ~~ 
ably 1937. H. R. Shields, 1 Clinton, Keeseville, N. Y. 





WOULD YOU LIKE FRIENDLY ADVICE when shop- 
ping in New York? I can accompany you between 
rejection slips. $1 per hour.—Box B-3. 


KNOW ALASKA, Keep posted with most widely 
read newspaper in Territory. Published in Alaska 
by Alaskans. Averages over ten pages. For intro- 
ductory month’s subscription send $2 cash or 
money order to J. Mead, Box 231, Fairbanks, 

laska. 


POETS! Have your favorite poems hand-lettered and 
beautifully illustrated in water-colors for ~s- 
9x12, $1.45. CRAFT STUDIO, 1107 Linwood Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








100 BEAUTIFUL RIPPLE BOND LETTERHEADS, 
84% x 11, 100 Ripple Bond Envelopes to match, 
printed with your name and address, $2.00. Post- 
paid. Neat Gothic type. Samples free. Vaughn 
Dorsett, Ramseur, North Carolina. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages Po ahr f 
comprehensively done.) PUBLISHER’S SERV 
expert, reliable indexing, proofreading, copy pd 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable; prompt service. 
Div. G. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 





LIVELY eater Po em — 3 for $1 post- 
paid; 500 pocket books for $1. Catalog 10c. 
E. Miller, 5255-W. Pass Sled. St. Louis, Mo. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF WRITERS DIGEST. Complete 
file from 1931 to date available in single years, 
Osborne, 23 Green, Wollaston, Mass. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE, containing monologues, paro- 
dies, comedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting 
particulars. Don Frankel, WD, 1508 South Homan, 
Chicago 23. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavitts. 
burg, Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL! Others do! “Progressive 
Mail Trade Magazine” tells how. Sample and 
special offer, 10c. Raymond Hackmann, 2732 Wood- 
burn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


AUSTRALIAN MARKETS wide open for American 
writers. Detailed requirements, $1.00. Margaret D, 
Wellman, P.O. Box 18, Tighe’s Hill 2N., N.S.W,, 
Australia. 


SPARE MONEY SELLING NYLON HOSIERY. Also 
special discounts to Writer’s Clubs. Further details 
write to Esther Rose Hosiery, 210 5th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


TYPE FOR PAY (five ways) Folio 25c. 
1513 Charlotte, Bronx, N. Y. C. 





McAllister, 





FRIENDS, please request radio artists to perform 
“THE KOOTZIE- KOOTZAH”. Thanks Saracini. 


INFORMATION ON NAVAJO INDIANS. $1 per 
question fully answered. Juke Hall, Ft. Defiance, 
Ariz. 


PARTNER WANTED for retail and mail order book 
business. Excellent opportunity for man or woman 
to profit from my many years experience in this 
line and learn book business thoroughly. $2500 
investment required. Store stock consists of ap- 
proximately 10,000 choice books, fixtures, etc. 
Here’s a chance that should mean future security 
for an honest, sincere, and industrious person. 
None other need reply. Walter Evans, Manor Book- 
store, 5834 West North Avenue, Chicago 39. 


DICTATE YOUR STORIES on wire recorder Dicta- 
scriber. Starts, stops instantly. Spool takes full 
hour dictation, plays back clearly. Illness cost us 
franchise and we will ship you $320 Dictascriber 
for only $200. This is guaranteed new machine. 
Bank reference for our integrity. Write Paul Daines, 
207% S. Franklin, Saginaw, Michigan. 


INVENTORS: Scale or full-size drawings of your 
inventions. Don’t spend a lot of money. Write me 
first. $3 to $25. Send sketch and description. Fritz 
Frey, Beardsley, Minnesota. 


EMBRYO WRITER, seeking artist same; Has comic 
strip idea, Bernstein, 169 South 22nd Street, Irving- 
ton, New Jersey. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also, 
Capitalization, 50c, Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 








EFFICIENT HANDLING of all General Research 
Problems at any government library in Washing- 
ton; questions answered on Technical Researc 
Problems together with competent French and 
Spanish translations; Extracts or Digests of English 
er foreign-language material p Bane 2 lly prepared. 
Terms reasonable. Write for details. Summerfield 
J. McCarteney, 211 N. Greenbrier St., Arlington, 
Virginia. 





WOMAN WANTS TO CONTACT OTHER CUL- 
TURED WOMEN around 60, and with no family 
+ _— for business and friendship reasons. 
ox B-1,. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a New Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin. 


“*3-FOR-1-SALE!”’ See ad page 74. 





CARTOON GAG WRITER. “Cartoonists Bible” $2.00. 
Don Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, N 


- Y. 
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200 PRINTED MS ENVELOPES, $2.00. Give your 
name a professional appearance when it hits an 
editorial desk. 100 good grade mailing envelopes 
(44,"x10%”) and 100 return envelopes (44”x 
9¥,”) all printed with your name and address— 
for the price you'd ordinarily pay for the envelopes 
alone. Only $2.00. Address: C. J. Ridpath, 4113 
“M” Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. Learn “Foun- 
dation Fitting.”” Greenwood. $2.00. House of Pettit, 
161 Lexington, New York City. 

GAGS, ACTS, SCRIPTS! Catalog, 10c Kleinman, 
5146-A, Strohm, North Hollyw » Calif. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,”’ 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


FORMER SECRETARY of writers’ club will send 
detailed outlines to amateur writers’ groups which 
should prove helpful toward preparing for more 
interesting meetings. The outlines set up programs 
which every writers’ group should have for stimu- 
lating literary sessions. This service extended for 
three dollars. Roz Elliott, 5728 S. Claremont Ave., 
Chicago 36, Ill. 


NAME THE BOOK—WE’LL GET IT! Supplying 
wants our specialty. Largest stock on Chicago’s 
northwest side. Reasonable prices. Manor Book & 
Magazine Store, 5834 West North Avenue, Chicago 
39. 


STUCK FOR IDEAS? Try some of my writing- 
exciting, story-provoking titles. Ten idea stimulat- 
ing titles for one dollar. Box E-1. 


GREGG’S FILLER MARKETS— Indexed on 3x5 File 
Cards. Price $.50 postpaid, Frank Gregilovich, 24 
Watson Street, Paterson 2, New Jersey. 


INTERESTED IN BIBLE PROPHESY? Read “Look 
to The Rock” by P. K. Saunders, and learn about 
the next and last great war. For every thinker, 
writer, preacher. Paper $1.50. Cloth $2.50. Postpaid. 
ot gaa Press, Inc., 14 Main Street, Ridgefield, 

onn. 


SALE. Sixty Writer’s Digests, Writers Market. 
C. W. P. Leiter, 209 Nahant Rd., Nahant, Mass. 








MAKE MONEY AT HOME addressing and mailing 
our circulars. We furnish everything. Write Milton 
& Johnson Dist., P.O, Box 5516-B, Chicago 7, IIl. 





MAKE YOUR STORIES SELL. Analyze, criticize and 
correct your own manuscripts by explicitly detailed 
method. Fiction market list included. Price lo 
Buzzelle, 308 West 58th Street, New York City. 


RELAX, SAVE, IMPROVE EYES with Pinhole Spec- 
tacles. Read, write with them, Thousands in use. 
$18.50 the pair with directions. Box 
1043, Studio City, Calif. 


GETTING YOUR MANUSCRIPT IN SHAPE shows 
correct formats of 14 different kinds of manu- 
scripts, $1.00. Writers Service, Box 665, Parsons, 

nsas. 


POETRY MARKETS! 290 of them—for all types of 
poems, $1.00. George T. Zaffer, Overlook Drive, 
Huntington N. Y. 





Nutrients, 








THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original 
lots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
akes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 

Price 50c (suburban to Chicago). Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, III 


BUYING-SELLING Photographic Equipment? Send 
$1.00 for years subscription; we'll run your first 
20-word classified ad free. SWAP-A-CAM, Box 
950, Texas City 8, Texas. 


EMBRYO WRITER, bachelor, 30, interests: the arts, 
pore) desires correspondence with kindred spirits. 
x B-2. 








WOULD LIKE TO DISCUSS FICTION OR NON- 
FICTION with writers over 21. Advertising people 
okay. Please enclose picture when replying. Thank 


you! John W. Thorry, 194-34 115 Road, St. Albans 
7 WN. ¥. 





A Service for Gag Men — Art Lovers 
Finasiet CARTOONS $1. 5. 
DRAWN TO YOUR GAGS 
232 GRANT STREET CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


CARTOONISCRIBE 


57 MARKETS for greeting card verse 25c. Writers 
Service, Box 1355, Lubbock Texas. 


BELIEVE IN GHOSTS? Let English Teacher Ghost- 





Mrs. Ethelle Phillips, 





write your speeches, Any 
school, social. References. 
Buffalo, Okla. 

LIVE LIKE A KING ON LITTLE. Rent, $5 a year; 
food $1 a week! Detailed, complete instructions, 
only $1 postpaid. Croley, Box 12, San Diego 5, Cal. 


IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER 





“ADVENTURES 
FEATURE WRITING—Making fact writing and 
simple photography pay.” This 15,000-word book- 
let $1.00. Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 1, Tenn. 


HERE’S HOW—lIf you can type and want to earn 
money—at home or away from home. Send $1.00 
for your copy of this 44 page booklet. Money back 
guarantee. R. Mann, Box 222, Warren, Ohio. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new copies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D. preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 
304, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


SONGWRITERS, POETS, “Pretty Words & Phrases” 
really helps you. 25 cents. Jack Fredericks, 1479 
Magnolia Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 


TELEVISION NEEDS WRITERS. Get in this well- 
paying market now. Complete details—how to pre- 
pare a TV script—where and how to sell. Only $1. 
TV Forecast, Dept. D-1, 9 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 


CHARACTERS SELL YOUR STORIES! Make your 
characters convince editors to buy. Character 
Creator and Guide to Plotting, $1.00. Writers 
Custer, Dept. W3, P.O. Box 1974, Los Angeles 
53, Calif. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where 
to get, how to write, where to sell. 25c. 3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Illinois. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 








this magazine, Page 69. Natalie Newell, ost- 
writer. 
FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 


Work home. $250 week reported. pect some- 


thing odd! Pacific-J, Oceanside, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 





UNPUBLISHED HORSE RACING STORIES for sale 
by selling writer. “Market” material. Bergstrom, 
5012 Drexel, Chicago 15, Ill. 


BOOKS — MAGAZINES — CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES — BOUGHT, sold, exchanged. Largest 
stock on Chicago’s Northwest side. Send us your 
wants. Manor Bookstore, 5834 West North Avenue, 
Chicago 39. 








NEW FOLIOS! 125 Paying Markets for Poetry and 
Greeting Card Verses—25c. 100 Markets for Humor 
and Cartoons—25c. 100 Markets for Fillers and 
Short Items—25c. 100 Markets for Short-short 
Stories—25c. Selling tips, submitting instructions 
included Free. Complete Research Services. Harry 
Bierman, 4746 Berryman Ave., Culver City, Calif. 


ADVERTISE in 40 weekly newspapers, $3.50, 24 
words, Texas or elsewhere. M. R. Pennebaker, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

57 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” OFFERS, Dime! 
Homework News, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco. 
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3- FOR 


SALE! 


BECAUSE GEORGE WILLIAMS’ $1 Formula Books have proved 


so popular, we a 
pensive edition. 
264 copies of the popular first edition left: Look 
tremendous 3-for-1 value you get for only $1, while they last: 


e putting them out soon in a more 


1, FORMULA FOR WESTERNS 2. EASY MONEY FROM 
FILLERS 3, PLUS ‘‘Magnettes’’ — the writer's time-saving 
magnetic holder that holds your eraser on side of your 


typewriter in instant reach. Clever! 

DON'T MISS this never-to-be-repeated 
Mail $1 NOW, before you forget — and 
surprise! Money back if not completely pleased, 


CLOVER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D-4 
P. ©. Box 13666 Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


3-for-1 offer for $1. 
be prepared for a 
of course. 











ARISE YE FAITHFUL: Abolish wars by returning 
Democracy’s Mule to Constitutional pastures. 
“Mothers of American Independence.” it can be 
done, Factually constructive 32 page booklet, $1.00. 
P.O. Box 1734, Albany, N. Y. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Details and markets 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES. Books new 


and used; low prices. Wm. Heideman, New Ulm, 
Minnesota, 

“TWENTY POPULAR VERSE FORMS,” Booklet— 
containing specimen examples 50c. 


George T. 
Zaffner, Overlook Drive, Huntington, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED. Trade News & Fea- 
ture Service, P.O. Box 371, La Porte, Ind. 


ATTENTION, AUTHORS’ AGENTS. Looking for new 
writing talent? | am in contact with free-lance 
writers everywhere. Ralph Nathan, 814 44th Ave., 
San Francisco 21, Calif. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Indeed, plausible charac- 
ters? You need “Handbook of Emotions!” Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Only $1.00. Hu- 
manity Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, 








Mass. 
FREE BARGAIN LIST writer’s books and courses. 
Bought, sold, rented, exchanged. Walter Casey, 


Canisteo, N. Y. 


POETS—101 cash markets for all kind of poems 25c, 
Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


EVOLUTION DISPROVEN. N No charge “Omna Vivum 
ex Mt C. L, Skelley, Jr., P.O. Box 368, New York 
1, N. 


LINE UP with our super folio, “An Income From A 
Typewriter.” A wanted item and a _ profitable 
utility. Carry stock or we drop ship. Retails $1.50. 
100% profit. Send for details. Alhaco Enterprises, 
West Salem, Ill. 


2,500 NEW-USED BOOKS COURSES. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 





“WRITERS” Paragraph fillers, Poems, Jokes, 20 for 
$1.00. Katherine Kristek, Clipping Service, ‘Box 96, 
Verona, Mo. 


WANTED, collaborators, 
Theodore Dufur, 4012, 
32. 





eugenics, world peace. 
Portola Ave., Los Angeles 


How to be a Whiz with a Quiz 
(Continued from page 38) 


Markets for Quizzes 


Amazing. Stories, 185 N. Wabash Ave,, 
Chicago, Ill. Would be interested in a 
science quiz feature with the light touch 
rather than with a very technical approach. 
This could work into a monthly feature, if 
the right material came through. 

American Girl, 30 W. 48th St., New 
York, N. Y. Short, snappy quizzes on sub- 


jects of interest to teen-age girls. 


Catholic Digest, 41 E. Eighth St., St. 
Paul, Minn. Quizzes with the Catholic 
slant—religious information, history, cus- 


toms, biographies of saints or famous Cath- 
olics. 

Child Life, 136 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass. Very simple quizzes for their age 
group—simple jumbled quizzes, matching 
types, alphabetical, numerical ete. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Quizzes should contain questions 
covering general subject matter developed 
around a particular theme and should be 
easily illustrated. Uses one or two a month. 


Extension Magazine, 1307 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Uses quizzes. No de- 
finite specifications. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Fairly short quizzes, straightfor- 
ward questions and answers, no difficult or 


esoteric subjects. Likes a travel, folklore, 
or geographical slant. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Light, enter- 


taining quizzes—games or personality. 
Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Quizzes 
must have a gimmick, no straight question 
and answer types. They like a strong idea 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 


in my name and address. 


Name of advertiser 
Address 





12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohie 
Please publish the following ad in your next issue. 


I enclose 10c per word, including the words 


State 
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VERY important discovery relating to 

mind power, sound thinking and cause 
and effect, as applied to sclf-advancement, was 
known centuries ago, before the masses could 
read and write. 


Much has been written about the wise men of 
dd. A popular fallacy has it that their secrets 
of personal power and successful living were 
lost to the world. Knowledge of nature’s laws, 
acumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the 
sages were hidden from unscrupulous men in 
high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 

Only recently, as time is measured; not more 
tan twenty gencrations ago, less than 1/100th 
of 1% of the earth’s people were thought 
apable of receiving basic knowledge about the 
hws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be 
entrusted to the ignorant and the unworthy. 
Wisdom is not readily attainable by the gen- 
eral public; nor recognized when right within 
reach. The average person absorbs a multitude 
of details about things, but goes through life 
without ever knowing where and how to ac- 
quire mastery of the fundamentals of the inner 
nind—that mysterious silent something which 
‘whispers’ to you from within. 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 
Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses 
ae the effects of causes. Your thoughts and 
ations are governed by fundamental laws. Ex- 
ample: The law of compensation is as funda- 


What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess? 

















mental as the laws of breathing, cating and 
sleeping. All fixed laws of nature are as fasci- 
nating to study as they are vital to understand 
for success in life. 

You can learn to find and follow every basic 
law of life. You can begin at any time to dis- 
cover a whole new world of interesting truths. 
You can start at once to awaken your inner 
powers of self-understanding and self-advance- 
ment. You can learn from one of the world’s 
oldest institutions, first known in America in 
1694. Enjoying the high regard of hundreds 
of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is 
known as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its 
complete name is the “Ancient and Mystical 
Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated by the ini- 
tials “AMORC.” The teachings of the Order 
are not sold, for it is not a commercial organi- 
zation, nor is it a religious sect. It is a non- 
profit fraternity, a brotherhood in the truc 
sense. 


Not For General Distribution 
Sincere men and women, in search of the truth 
—those who wish to fit in with the ways of 
the world—are invited to write for a compli- 
mentary copy of the sealed booklet, “The Mas- 
tery of Life.” It tells how to contact the librarian 
of the archives of AMORC for this rare knowl- 
edge. This booklet is not intended for general 
distribution; nor is it sent without request. It 
is therefore suggested that you write for your 
copy to Scribe copy to Scribe T.L.V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


[AMORC] 


San Jose California 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their "best story — so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address 











and some humor. If quiz can be illustrated, 
so much the better. Uses short quizzes reg. 
ularly. Pays $25. 

Profitable Hobbies, 24th and Burlington 
Sts., Kansas City, Mo. Welcomes quizzes 
with a hobby slant, but does not insist on 
such a slant. Uses one quiz a month. 

The Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chi. 
cago, Ill. Quizzes with an international 
slant are preferred. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Uses quizzes but their 
inclusion does not depend on the nature of 
the quiz—but on the amount of free space. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Overstocked on 
quizzes. Doesn’t use word, poetry, history, 
spelling, or like quizzes—only unusual and 
novel ones. Pays $75 on acceptance. 

Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Self-help, self-analysis quizzes. 

The Standard Magazine Section, 231 
St. James St., W., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. Brief personality, sports, and 
Canadiana quizzes. 

Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. Could use a whodunit quiz 
giving reader clues (some obvious, some 
hidden) to a murder which he is supposed 
to solve. Answer and vital clue in back of 
the book. Preferably, this should be an 
actual case, with the victim and killer 
named in the back of the book. 

Swing, Scarritt Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. Quizzes on the art of living, culture, 
sports, humor, medicine, and success. 

The Times Magazine, The New York 
Times, New York, N. Y. Quizzes based on 
the news. 

Todays Woman, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. Quizzes for young home- 
makers with very young children. Likes 
quizzes with selfish appeal, for example, 
“Do People Like You.” 

The Woman, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. General information quizzes, 
challenging, but not too difficult. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. Quizzes usually test the reader’s gen- 
eral information on such subjects as geog- 
raphy, presidents, famous people, the Bible, 
etc. They should be moderately difficult, 
witty, if not clever, and brief. 
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I’m Getting Out of Radio! 
(Continued from page 18) 


Some jaded wag has very aptly quipped, 
“Television can’t kill radio; radio has al- 
ready done that.” The question is—can 
television profit by the horrible example of 
radio and keep from falling into the same 
traps? I fear not. The agency meddlers 
have already stuck their tentative tentacles 
into the visual field, and unless something 
is done, and done fast, TV is going to be- 
come a captive like its older brother. 

At the present time television’s key men, 
carried over from the radio field, have the 
same delusions of grandeur that inspire 
their brothers downstairs; their thinking is 
equally fuzzy; they succumb to the same 
wide-eyed faith in the star system; they 
find it equally difficult to reach decisions on 
anything. 

But something new has been added. In 
the hectic scramble to wrap up all available 
talent, the TV lads have turned their 
offices into veritable madhouses, acrawl 
with writers, actors, directors, idea men and 
would-be producers, all striving to look, 
sound and act as important as they believe 
themselves to be. As a result of these frantic 
maneuverings, television “requests” for 
scripts mean absolutely nothing—save pos- 
sibly wasted hours for the writer so ingenu- 
ous as to accept them as bona fide orders. 

Some months ago, at the suggestion of a 
top figure in TV circles, I wrote three tele- 
vision shows for a network. When I was 
being urged to write these shows, all was 
tush, rush, rush—telegrams and telephone 
calls whisked back and forth between New 
York and my Roanoke home with startling 
regularity. 

But when my scripts had been delivered 
to the network, they dropped apparently 
into a deep abyss. Not only was receipt of 
them unacknowledged, but queries as to 
their acceptance or rejection were blissfully 
ignored. I went to New York to learn what 
had happened to my scripts. By good for- 
tune I managed to snag an executive with 
the power of yea-or-nay, and asked his de- 
cision. He was frowningly non-committal; 
it was obvious that he had only a vague 
recollection of having read those scripts for 





Beginners 
Only 


on 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


6 pages of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


ERY a. ys ucatdarnipne quate SoS Cis oe M mR aA ikl Ahem Oe 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and vou’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

¢ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


© Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 

A detailed answer to the above and many other 

points particularly applicable to your own story 

is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 

The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 

GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 

ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 

you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$1.25. $3.00 for report on typewritten novel. 
Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per 
poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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which, but a few months before, I had 9 
urgently been asked. 

So I shrugged. “Very well, then,” I said 
“Since you haven’t made up your minds, 
would you. let me have them back? I’m 
having lunch today with So-and-so (| 
named a producer of a competitor net- 
work) and he’d like to read them.” 

A check for the scripts was in my hands 
two hours later. 

Another little incident serves to illustrate 
the world of fantasy in whitch TV cavorts. 
When I sold the TV rights to my story, 
“Conquerors Isle,’ my contract granted 
NBC the option to match any offer made 
me for a second use of this story, either by 
TV or AM, within one calendar year—a 
wholly reasonable clause. 

One morning the telephone rang. My 
caller spoke for CBS. Stressing the urgency 
of an immediate answer, he inquired as to 
the availability of “Conquerors’ Isle” for 
that network’s show, Escape. I told him I 
would attempt to get an immediate clear- 
ance of rights from NBC—whereupon I 
called that network and obtained a verbal 
acknowledgment that it would be all right 
to let CBS do the show. I called CBS and 
okayed the project. 

An hour later, NBC called back. They 
had decided not to release the show after 
all. They would mect the offer and air the 
story on their show, Lights Out, the follow- 
ing week. While I was still wondering how 
on earth I could get out of my CBS agree- 
ment, came a second call from NBC—this 
one from the television department. Having 
been notified of the request for option re- 
lease, they, too, had decided to do a TV 
version of the story two wecks hence. 

Now I was really in the soup! I had given 
CBS my permission to air the show, but 
my right to grant this had been by verbal 
assignment only. As I wondered what I 
could possibly say to the boys at CBS, came 
a telegram from that network. They had 
decided not to do the show right away, but 
would do it in a few months—was that OK? 

It most certainly was! At 10 o’clock that 
morning “Conquerors’ Isle” had been a 
“sleeping” property; now, at noon, it was a 
thrice-scheduled story with a fat surplus in 
royalties attached to its credit sheet. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


After a conscientious ay 74 | Bed @ score of publishers’ 
WRITERS’ ,ES 

All books selected 
All are sold on @ money-back guarantee. 


book 
recommends the following books 
¢ interesting reading and are 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Art of Plain Talk. ... . $2.50 
Flesch 
Concise Oxford Dictionary...... 3.50 
Fowler 
Dangerous Words............... 5.00 
hilip Wittenberg 
Desk Standard SEN . 3.50 
Don’t Say It ‘ . Sede 
John B. Opdyck 
English Grammar Simplified..... 1.50 
ames C. Fernal 
Get It Right 0. 3.95 
John B. ro a 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property ........... 3.75 
Ane Wittenberg 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.50 
_ Soph a _ me tL 
e isticate ynonym” 
Boo - . 2.50 
The Substitute for “Very”. ..... 2.50 
Underworld and Prison ae 1.00 
A, Freese 

Usage and Abusage............. 3.75 
Eric Partridge 

Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.50 

Western Words Sake owns vey 
Adams 

CARTOONING 

The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning....... 1.00 
Thorndike 


DETECT. ae WRITING 


Art of the sepeters 5.00 
Howard a 
Modern Criminal Investigation. .. 3.50 
Soderman & O’Connell 
ear 2.50 
Marie Rodell 
Writing eed & weaned 
SIN So ss onicdnc as leas eas 2.75 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Success Secrets. . 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing for Children............ 2.50 
erry @ Best 
Writing Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 
Whitney 
2.00 


Writing the Juvenile Story...... 
Hall 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Magazine Article Writing....... 3.25 
Brennecke 
potion in Article Writing.... 3.00 
Writhg aud Selling Special 
riting an ing 
Feature Articles 6.35 
Helen M. Patterson 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Mempaper 
BE neon Section a 1a 
500 Places to Sell Pictures....... _.25 
Photo Almanac ae 
Writer’s Market... 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
The 1950 Writer’s Yearbook et] 
Summer Theatres... . 1.00 
Leo Shull 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Hout ee 2.75 
urack 
Technique of the Novel......... 3.50 
zze 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 


Woodford 


PLAY WRITING 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


| How to Revise Your Own 








How to Write a Play............ 2.50 (SE etn ee as a 1.50 
Robert Finch Anne Hamilton 
Playwriting Ly Broadway 2.00 | Let’s Write Short Shorts........ 2.00 
° oO vans 
Pointers on Pla ting......... 2.00 ae 5. Technique............ 3.00 
poseeneng iggli omas Uzzell 
Technique of Careengiay Short Short Stories 2.00 
Weking ras 3.50 Robert Oberfirst 3.50 
Short Sto ritin : 
Write That Play 3.00 F.O Orlka oe 
Kenneth T. Rowe ams oy Writing for Profit 2.00 
lackisto 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION Wein, the Short Short 3.50 
woo 
Analyis ot of the Short Short Story 1.00 Welton: LS p Raa dienes 3.00 
ei 
101 Pious _ and Abused. ..... 1.25 Wie * Ma; ‘a Fiction. ...... 2.50 
tie? ampbe 
— pw to Have a Brain 3.00 | Writing the Short Short Story... 2.50 
Woodford ets ammerman 
i 25.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
Wm. Wallace Cook ‘ 
Story i uaa Simplified........ 2.50 Art < el Mating - 2.25 
eat 
De ee Best from Yank .. 3.350 
% — em 2.00 Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Writers: Let’s Plot. . 2.50 Maren Elwoo 
Mildred 1. Reid Indirections 2.00 
idney Cox 
POETRY I Wanted to Write... .......... 3.50 
Kenneth Roberts 
An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00} The Mind in the Making 1.50 
Stanton A. Coblentz . H. Robinson 
Art and Technique of Writing My t Million Readers........ 3.00 
‘oet ; -- 2 mile Gauvreau 
Clement Wood lll Dow’ ts for Writers . 3.00 
om ry pe Dictionary... 2.00 Maren Elwood 
lement Woo The Process of Creative Writing 3.00 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 Pearl Hogrefe 
Robert Seizes Royalty Road . 2.00 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 ouis DejFean 
: nne Hamilton Stories You Can Sell 4.00 
Seven Principles of Poetry. . 2.50 . D’ Orsay 
nne Hamilton : Trial and_ Error 3.00 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.50 jack Woodford 
lement Wood Words Into Type . 5.00 
Verse Writing Simplified. .. . 1.50 Marjorie E. Skillin @ 
Robert Bue Robert M. Ga 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 2.50 | Working With Words 1.50 
Writing and brane paneer L. Pavette 
Card Ve 1,00 | Writers: Help Yourselves . 2.00 
, ag poy ildred 1. Rei 
wets Light Verse. . . 2.00] Writers: Here’s How... . 1.00 
Richard Armour ildred 1. Reid 
Writers: <5 > . 2.50 
red 1. Rei 
RADIO & TELEVISION Writers: Make It Sell... 2.00 
More by Corwia. Ee . 3.00 Miidred 1. Reid 
Norman Corwin | Writer’s Notebook —s. 
Pointers on Radio Writing . 2.00 W. Somerset Maugham 
Josephine Niggli bate Non-Fiction _.. 3.00 
Radio Comedy: How to Write Walter S. Campbell 
It—4 Vol. .. 3.00| The ant of Fiction. ..... 3.50 
Art Henley _ offman 
Professional Radio Writing 4.00 Writers’ S piped Kit 6.20 
Albert R. Crews The ee Trade 2.50 
Radio News Writing and Editing 4.00 Paul R. Reynolds 
Carl Warren Writing—From Idea to Printed 
Radio Writing 4.00 ~—_ 5.95 
ax Wylie len Gundell 
Writing for Television. . . 4.75 | Writing to Sell » oe 
Eric Heath Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 














““SPLENDID!’’ says Leading New Farewell To All That 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment I could tell you as many whacky stories | @ 
Two of My Ghosted Books about radio as there are pages in this maga- 


Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies | 77°: But I hope that what I have said : 


: . aM _ | gives you some idea of why I have de. 
phir Wien: Cater Gotten . | cided to forsake the green-backed fields of me 


. oe mo. 

Sales Offer in Cooperation with New | ‘@dio and television. qué 

York Agents. You can earn money in radio—good tec] 
g' 7 = 8 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as money. But, you can earn just as much da 

i i ° wol 

cod puatinen, tuiber f "Tea Bey of Ge | TONY: and perhaps s damncd sight mony | coe 

Brown Horde" and numerous other books, from a good story. Over the years, I found job 

short stories, articles, own and collaborative. | that my average radio script carned me an suc 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short initial payment of $500—but then was never 


stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief . . : g CR 
criticism, or suggestion of further = sep- aired again. Total income: $500. On the 














arate fee to be arranged. Books $5.0 other hand, a fiction piece might earn only § 
techalcal books: “W: f Living,” (cloth, initi it’s i : wo! 
2 pase) 82 St Neriting, for 3 Ee ( (cloth, half as much initially, but it’s in print, t 
Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $100. available for reading by radio men and 7 
RICHARD TOOKER script writers everywhere—and over a —_ 

P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona | period of years this one story might be 
picked up three or four or a half dozen , 
times and used on radio. Total income: un- Ma 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT ee oe a ee ee 
Edited for spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, imited: ave one short story waic as 4 
par. a. compounding, hyphenation, etc., and so far earned $3 000 in radio royalties ; and 50, 
typed on good bond with one carbon, $1.00 thousand. ¥ . 75. 
Revision and Extensive Rewriting another which has doubled that figure. y 
by Arrangement : ! 100 
R. K. SHIPLEY Another inescapable fault with creation Ov. 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. | in the radio and television fields is that your : 





efforts do little or nothing to make your 


name known. Over a 7-year period I have | TR 
WRITERS of POETRY written almost as many radio scripts as I whi 
had earlier created fiction stories. I cannot hov 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, find a single person who knows my name by con 





for consideration as song material — we'll send you d 
information on how to convert your poem into a song; virtue of my radio efforts. If my name is = 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. k iL. it is b F £ Fa L 
RICHARD BROTHERS nown at all, it 1s because o my stories or SEI 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS books. RA 
I’m tired of anonymity. I’m sick of writ- if y 
Yo):14'Sme):14 44) ee meel ics ing stale situations for stock characters, and $0 | 
PERSONAL IN of having to live in a madhouse to earn my | 'w 
E AL TRAINING lobster and champagne. So, I’m stepping 
In Writing Salable Short-Shorts out. This leaves an opening—if you want it. 
Ti en 
WRITERS: by a fequest am offering a low-priced Someone must write the shows I have be 
training period in_writing short-shorts from idea to writing. Someone must cash the checks I 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped a ‘ 
Sanirartnen. have been receiving. You’re welcome to Bo 
The training is entirely personal, suited to each individual : > - a c 
writer, and covers a period of 3 months.* Beginners them—if you want em! Qualifications? A on 
na ages ee | vefction dor eg Pay a Ay 4 hide lik 1 h 3 te ae lik bl k Th 
famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY ide li e an elephant; sensitivity like a bloc be 
and book: SHORT-SHORT STORIES, sent free to each! of granite; a stomach like an ostrich. And ($4 
2 ee Snametinn sete ADO, a mind—well, perhaps the less said about 








that, the better. You don’t have to be 
crazy—but it helps! 





ROBERT OBERFIRST 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


Reading and handling fees: $2 wu o 1,500 words; $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 
Author: Technique Sells the Short. Short, $2; Short-Short Stories, $2; Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short Story, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent P. ©. Box 539 Ocean City, New Jersey 
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The rewards of authorship, both in financial gain 
and social prestige are well known. It is becoming 
more and more widely understood that the only 
qua ifications necessary to success are a mastery of the 
technique, creative imagination, the willingness to 
work, and perseverance. D’Orsay clients, men and 
women in every station in life, have proved this. Our 
files are full of letters from clients reporting sales, or 
jobs acquired through their writing — and their 
successful writing a result of their work with us. 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: | 


$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 


words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. 
The fee for “short-short stories’ of a thousand 


words or so is $3.00 each. 


Special Terms for Long Manuscripts: 


Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words 25.00 
50,000 to 75,000 words 30.00 
75,000 to 100,000 words 35.00 | 
100,000 to 125,000 words 40.00 
Over 125,000 words 50.00 
If you are really sincere in your desire to win 


literary success, write for the +4-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of 
how the D’Orsay Service works with writers, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


Ghost Writing . . . Typing Service 
Research . . . Revision 
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Books Available by LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 

"The Profit in Writing" ($4.00); "Writing Novels 

to Sell" ($3.50); “Landing the Editors Checks" 

($4.00); "Stories You Can Sell" ($4.00); "Mistress 
of Spears" ($3.50); etc. 


e THE REWARDS OF SUCCESS ° 






AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


¢ PLOTCARDS—tThe perfect Plot- 
* . 
ting Device 
A deck of cards which supplies plot syaopecs of at 
least 150 words each — and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike 
and —- soe be sunoles to operate. You simply 
deal vu to you and you have A 
PLET E WORKABLE PRACTICAL PLOT, 
FOR USE, not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, 
a setting or a jumble of words or sentences. 


Beware of imitations PRICE $1.00 


e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 


PRICE $1.00 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, which will help you what 
ever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c each 
postpaid 
The Nature of the Short Story. 

Short Story Plots and Their Development. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 
The Essential Factors of the Plot Value; Planning; 
Suspense; Twists; Reader's Doubts; Etc. 
Viewpoint and bg ~ wanna 

Setting, Atm » Te iti 

. Planning and Writing ms Complete Story. 

The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


¢ THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘'‘formulas’’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No. 1.—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2.—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES 

No. ee OF THE ‘‘PULP'' ACTION 








SENS veene 


Price—25c each, postpaid 
No. 4—The FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price—50c 
All the above, forming 
“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


postpaid 
OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA - THE 


GROUP"’ STORY 


Including analysis of one of ‘Ceesiiaiia R. D’Orsay’s 
published “‘quality’’ stories. Shows how you must 
handle your material if you wish to se!! to the 

‘quality’’ markets and gain the prestige which goes 
with appearance in their pages. 


“QUALITY 


Price 0c 


6—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 

PAPER'' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY 
Reprint of a story from the book, “STORIES YOU 
CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s Home 
Samana. With step-by-step analysis. Price 25c 


WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 











KENNETH E. D'ORSAY 


Topanga |, California 








Does Your 


BOOK MANUSCRIPT: 


Need Rebuilding? 


ANY OF YOU have written to me, 
telling of the difficulty you have ex- 
perienced in getting a writer who will 
take your script in hand and revise it. It 
is easy, you say, to find someone who will 
read your work, appraise it and tell you 
if it needs rewriting. But to find one who will actually get in there 
with you and do the writing — that’s another question! 


Frankly, I do not make it a practice to offer my help as a 
revisionist when a client is capable of following my suggestions and 
revising his own work. But when I find a piece of writing that 
obviously is worth developing, and the writer lacks the finesse to 
put it in top shape, I am willing to provide the type of help his book 
must have. 


I consider individually each manuscript I receive to determine 

what it needs to make it right. I accept a limited number of clients 

. issue no printed lessons ... . answer all mail personally .... 
report on manuscripts promptly .... treat you as a friend. 


Write today for my free folder entitled 
"Literary Help,” and tell me about your writing problems. 





REMEMBER THAT, NO MATTER WHERE 
YOU LIVE, | AM AS NEAR YOU 
AS YOUR MAIL BOX. 





CHARLES Interviews by arrangement only 
601 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES 5 








